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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue publication, on Tuesday, of the Revenue-tables for the year 
and quarter, with the very unfavourable aspect which they presented, 
frightened people almost as much as the insurrection. ‘The Ministe- 
rial papers seemed to feel bound to apologize for the figures; the 
Anti- Ministerial, to chuckle over national ruin as if it were actually 
consummated. ‘This is the first quarter in which Sir Ropert Peet's 
measures have begun to come generally into operation—his Corn- 
law, his Tariff, and his Income-tax ; and there seems to have been 
a disposition to expect that this quarter should exhibit very une- 
quivocal proofs of a return to financial health and prosperity. The 
tables were an unpleasant disappointment of those sanguine expec- 
tations. There is indeed an apparent increase on the year of 
355,9811.; but the first instalment of the new Income-tax on the 
Public Funds supplies 313,844/., and the excess of payments on 
account of foreign corn admitted to the English market (always a 
precarious source of revenue) amounts to several hundred thou- 
sand pounds more. The Income-tax, the whole having accrued 
within the quarter, together with the extra receipts for corn, does 
not prevent a decrease on the quarter, of 67,472/. But it is not in 
the general increase or decrease that the greatest source of alarm 
lies: while the Customs have apparently increased but really de- 
clined, and the Post-office continues regularly to grow, there has 
been a decrease, both on the quarter and year,in Taxes, Stamps, 
and Excise: in the Excise, the decrease on the quarter is 434,831/., 
and on the year not less than 733,448/. 

Asa mere exhibition of comparative accounts, indeed, the case 
of the Excise is not so bad as it looks. Two important facts 
could not escape observation, and they have already been pointed 
out. In the first place, 1841 was the year of a general election, 
when, thanks to the purity of our constitution, there is always a 
vast expenditure of beer and other excisable commodities ; and 
therefore there was an extraordinary increase in the Excise. The 
second fact is the occurrence of the insurrection in this quarter ; 








and as that has had the very reverse effect of the election, checking | 


the consumption of beer and other excisable commodities among 
the very classes that consume during an election, it may with great 
probability be taken to account for the rest of the decrease on the 
quarter. 

At the best, however, the retrospect presents us with the appear- 
ance of a stationary Excise-revenue. 
stationary, and so neither should the branch of the revenue be 
which most indicates popular consumption: the Excise-revenue 
ought progressively to grow, as well as the Post-office. Now 
for years the people have been labouring under depression, and 


prevent all possibility of its being supposed that some casual ex- 


citement dictated that very indecorous charge, Lord Anincer has 
in substance repeated it at Liverpool. It is the very reverse of 
what acharge to a Grand Jury ought to be. The office of the 
judge on such an occasion is to explain the technicalities of law, so 
that the unprofessional jurors may understand what is the crime 
alleged and what are the circumstances essential to such a charge, 
in order that they may decide whether or not the indictment 
against the accused is in a state to be placed before a commom 
jury ; and his explanation is rendered more valuable when he throws 
a broad light on the subject by expounding the general bearing of 
the law upon the class of the crime in question, and the relation of 
the offence to the existing state of society, so that they may not 
only understand their task better, but that through them and “the 
ordinary channels of communication” individuals throughout the 
country may be reminded of their duties and liabilities. To that 
end, it is not desirable that the judge should enter upon novel or 
unaccepted theories: he has to explain the law as it is, and the 
principles upon which it is based—not other laws, and the princi- 
ples upon which other laws might be based. In these respects, Sir 
Nicnoras Trnpax’s Staffordshire charge was a model of that spe- 
cies of composition: it was a plain, enlightened, and instructive ex- 
position of received opinions and settled law. Lord AninGer’s 
Cheshire and Lancashire charges were the anti-model. Ilis expo- 
sition of the law was subservient to the utterance of opinions which 
are those of one side only ; his manner of mentioning the indictments 
almost seemed to imply a regret that he had not to administer the 
law in a severer form, as if he, the judge, grudged the public prose- 
cutor his task, and, instead of expounding received opinions, ad- 
vocated the unsettled or obsolescent opinions of a party. For 
instance, he asserted dogmatically, that “occasional reverses in a 
manufacturing and commercial country must occur,’ and he 
“ presumed that the state of the country for some months, 
if not for some years back, may be traced to some of these 
checks in the tide of commercial and manufacturing prosperity.”’ 
Ile made an allegation which tends to aggravate the fault of the 
accused: “It does not appear from any evidence that I have 
hitherto seen or read, that the parties engaged in these excesses 
either complained of the high price of provisions or the want of 
labour”! ile afterwards ventured to say, that the constitution 
“ gives the poor man, if his talents are but exercised with diligence, 
sense, and frugality, an opportunity of rising to independence and 
fortune”! This is an echo of the Duke of Wentinaton’s noto- 
rious blunder; but then, the Duke did not go out of his way to 
discuss politics—they lay in his way, and he was not on the judg- 
ment-seat. Lord Asincer also asserted that the working classes 
“all seemed to be sensible that the rate of wages must be depend- 
ent on the price of provisions”! Ife imputed “ malice ” and other 
motives to those engaged in certain political agitations, and re- 
curred again and again to speak at the Chartists. But the crowning 


| dictum of this constitutional lawyer was his analysis of an unlawful 


meeting: the assemblage of so many as three or four thousand 
“renders all notion of serious debate impossible” ; and if the Jury 
should find that “the only object of the parties is to hear one side,” 


, : | the meeting cannot protect itsclf under the name of an assembly 
But the population is not | 


for deliberation! So, public meetings must be not numerous—at 
the most not so big as the audience of a patent theatre, and they 


| must be most determinately impartial and balanced in their opi- 


no doubt they are becoming more exhausted as the pressure con- | 


tinues. But that very fact implies, either that there is some- 
thing radically bad in the mode of imposing taxes, which defeats 
their object of raising the highest possible revenue ; or it denotes 
what is yet worse, that there is something rotten in the state of the 
country. A stationary revenue is index of a declining condition 
of the nation. ‘The deficiency now observed is additional testi- 
mony how much the Income-tax was needed, and the Income-tax 


nion, or Lord AninGer may pronounce them unlawful. There was 
a great meeting in New South Wales lately, at which about two 
thousand persons were present, and at which each side seems to 


| have been very impatient of hearing the other, one side being all 


| nial constitution. 


but put down; yet the meeting was strictly deliberative, and con- 
vened for the perfectly legitimate object of petitioning for a colo- 
In short, Lord Anrneer put himself in the 


| position of a judge opposed in controversy to the prisoners before 


| him. 


may help to place the revenue on a better footing: but it can have | 


no effect in directly improving the condition of the people. 
mains to be seen to what extent the other experiments which are 
Just practically commenced will restore the taxable capacity of the 
community—the power to consume in spite of taxation. It is to be 
feared that the effect in this way will be very limited: it is to be 
feared that the smaller changes in the Tariff will not enable the 
Country to cope with those periods of distress and disorder into 
which the misrule of past Administrations, Whig and Tory, have 
brought it, through a long series of years—down to the sudden 
Stage-reform of the Whigs just before their final exit. If so, a 
older cure must be attempted. 





We said last weck of the Special Commissions, that “thus far 
the conduct of the investigation has been marked by thorough de- 
corum”: our Postscript limited the commendation, for it described 
Lord ApinGger’s charge to the Grand Jury at Chester. As if to 


It re- | y judge who had delivered such a charge as that of Sir Nicuonas 


} 


Could any thing be devised more calculated to bring the law 
itself intoodium? Contrast the feelings which a prisoner sentenced 
by him would probably have with the feelings of a man sentenced by 


Tinpax, who declared the other day that he did not know what a 
Chartist was. Forming their conclusions solely upon Lord AninGer’s 
charge, people might almost think that Government had sent judges 
about the country to transport men for differing with the Tory party 
in opinion. Had Parliament been sitting, some grave rebuke for the 
former, the Cheshire charge, would probably have been wrung 
from the Treasury-benches before the second charge was delivered. 
But Lord Anrncer had the opportunity of giving redoubled proof, 
that, whatever his capacity may be as a collector of law learning 
and Nisi Prius practice, he is destitute of the most essential quali- 
ties of a judge, dispassionateness and impartiality. 

The progress of the trials brings out nothing very favourable to 
the prisoners. ‘Their patriotism has on many occasions been dis« 
figured by some equivocal acts of pilfering loaves and silver, and 
by innumerable aimless acts of violence. The revolutionist on 
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principle might learn from the evidence at the trial, how little the 
uneducated classes are capable of comprehending or willing a na- 
tional manceuvre of change. ‘The rioters entered into a league for 
some general principles, of politics or economy—suffrage or wages ; 
they were led astray by half-crowns or four-pound loaves; their 
league broke up into small bands of rioters; now, instead of vin- 
dicating their conduct, which they began with so much confidence 
and devotion, they plead a/ibi, defects of evidence, or other tricks 
of ordinary assize-prisoners; and the sharp sentences, to trans- 
portation or the tread-mill, seem to come upon some candidates 
for martyrdom like any thing but a welcome glory. 

Now the English press opens in full ery on Canada. There has 
been a “crisis”—the fact cannot be concealed: happily it was 
met, and we hope surmounted, by straightforward decision on the 
part of the Governor-General. By the help of the Colonial Gazette, 
we were enabled to make our readers aware of its approach so long 
ago as the 3d of last month; anda letter copied into our last num- 
ber exhibited the wavering of parties in the very midst of it. On 
the same day that the letter from Kingston was written, the very 
course which the writer had previously recommended in the Colo- 
nial Gazette was adopted by Sir Cuarxes Bacor: two of the last 
popular members of the Cabinet have retired, and Sir Cuarves has 
conferred power on the most popular leader of the French party 
in the Lower and of the Reformers in the Upper division of 
Canada—\l. Laronratne and Mr. Batpwiy. As we stated in 
our last number, the tender of office had been rejected by the 
Anglo-French alliance; now it has been accepted. The precise 
difference between the two offers is not yet explained to us: if the 
essential terms were nearly the same, the manner of the second 
overture may have been more gratifying, or it found the parties in 
a better disposition. Thus a junction has been effected between 
the Upper Canada Reformers and the Lower Canada French, who 
constitute the majority in either division, and the majority in the 
Legislature. For the first time, the Government and the great 
bulk of the people in the province are on the same side. For the 
first time, full effect has been given to the principle of “ respon- 
sible government,” which Lord Dunnam recommended, and Lord 
Sypenuam evaded or tampered with, rather than honestly prac- 
tised. The change for Canada is at least as great as when the 
late Whig Ministers in this country first transferred the influence 
of the Government to the side of the majority in Ireland. The 
increase to the Governor-General's popularity is manifested in the 
passing of a vote—not of “ want of confidence,” which the House 
of Assembly had been discussing just before, but—of thanks to 
him for his conduct, by a majority of 54 to 5. 

Of course, so important a change could not occur without pro- 
voking much anger among those unfavourably affected by it; and 
the parties of the once dominant minorities—arbitrary in propor- 
tion to their rical smallness—the ‘* Family Compact ” of Upper 
Canada and the ‘ ’ party of Lower Canada—are excessive 
in their anger and bitterness of condemnation. They denounce 
Sir Cuartes Bacor as having thrown himself into the arms of 
“ Radicalism,” and through him assail the all-accountable Pest. 
This was to be expected: but do not let us here be deceived by 
words. ‘The Ministerial Morning Post hesitatingly says—‘ In the 
present state of our information, we abstain from offering any opi- 
nion as to the wisdom of this arrangement: it may have been in- 
dispensable to the carrying on of the Government under the new 
constitution: but the general impression it will create in this 
country will be of an unsatisfactory character, inasmuch as it must 
be regarded as a triumph to that party in Canada which has 
hitherto been considered, and certainly not without reason, as dis- 
loyal and essentially Anti-British.” No assertion could be more 
mistaken: the French Canadians are not naturally disposed to be 
any thing but loyal; they are attached to the British connexion, 
and to Monarchy; and they are Anti-British only in the sense of 
being opposed to the so-called “ British” party in their own sec- 
tion of the province: Britain itself had nothing to do with their 
“ Anti- British” turbulence; it was merely the rude struggle to free 
themselves from innumerable petty but mortifying grievances of 
daily life, inflicted by a local clique. Theoretical questions of 
Church and State politics do not come into play in Canada as they 
do in this country: their questions are of practical and almost per- 
sonal application, nearly touching the comfort of many influential in- 
dividuals. 
cent importation, by a Governor-General, as a remedy for practical 
disorder. It only signifies, that the Canadians shall be governed 
in the same manneras the real “ British ’"—and did not Sir Ropert 


” 


Pee assert for Canada that it is “an integral part of the empire ” ? 


Che Court. 


+k at Windsor Castle has been profound. 
Dutchess of Kent has been the only visiter; walks, rides, and shooting 
for the Prince, have been the only ostensible amusements. 

At the beginning of the week it was announced that the Dutchess of 
Kent had been ill, with a cold, for some days. ‘The Queen and Prince 
Albert visited their parent daily, besides making many inquiries. The 
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Dutchess rejoined the dinner-circle at the Castle on Tuesday ; and her | 


Royal Highaess has now quite recovered her health. 

Prince Albert is sitting to Mr. Newenham, who is painting a full- 
length portrait for the Junior United Service Club. 
The Duke of Sussex has arrived at the seat of the Earl of Zetland, 
Yorkshire. 
The Duke of Cambridge returned to town on Tuesday night, from 
Raby Castle, the Duke of Cleveland’s seat. 


in 


. : . : ” 
ven the theory of “responsible governn was are- | : : . 
; ee Reenry FS neepenn ee -e a | carry out the improvements at Blackfriars Bridge was read. 





The | 


The Dutchess of Gloucester is last mentioned as staying at Alnwick 
Castle, on a visit to the Duke and Dutchess of Northumberland. 

Prince George of Cambridge left town on Tuesday, for Leeds ; fol- 
lowed on Thursday by the Hereditary Prince of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, 


The Scotsman publishes the following list of donations by Queen 
Victoria, for benevolent purposes in Scotland— 

To the sufferers by the accident occasioned by the falling of the scaffold on 
the Mound, 1007. To the Royal Infirmary, 100/. To the Destitute Sick So- 
ciety, 501. To the Benevolent and Strangers’ Friend Scciety, 507. To the House 
of Refuge, 50/. To the Asylum forthe Industrious Blind, 501. To the Royal 
Public Dispensary, 50/. To the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 501. 
To the Magdalene Asylum, 50/. To the Edinburgh General Lying-in Hos- 

ital, 507. For the widow and family of D. M‘Lachlan, Dunkeld, who lost his 
ife by falling over a precipice, after having been employed to light a bonfire on 
Birnham Hill, her Majesty has sent 30/., and Prince Albert has sent 202, An 
additional donation of 100/. was some time ago presented to the Edinburgh 
Lunatic Asylum, All the donations have been paid through his Grace the 
Duke of Buccleuch. 





The Petropolis. 


The Bishop of London commenced the triennial visitation of his 
diocese, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, on Monday. His charge, as reported 
in the newspapers, has given rise to a good deal of animadversion. The 
Bishop began by alluding to the divided state of the Church ; deploring 
the evils of the numerous controversies of the day. The clergy, he 
said, were entitled to much respect, but he cautioned them against the 
notion that they were mediators between God and man. He urged a 
strict adherence to the Articles on the part of the clergy; and he con- 
demned “ forcing any interpretation of an Article on the Church which 
was not warranted by its plain, literal, and grammatical sense”: the 
strict adherence to the Articles “ would prove a check to much way- 
wardness.” He condemned the practice, which prevails extensively, of 
altering or omitting portions of the baptismal service. ‘“ What the 
Articles are with respect to doctrine, the Rubric and the Canons are 
with respect to discipline. A great degree of laxity has of late years 
crept into the Church; for the removal of much of which we are in- 
debted to those pious and learned men who have recommended a stricter 
discipline, but who, in some cases, had gone beyond the line in attach- 
ing importance to things in themselves non-essential. Those persons 
were much to be condemned who overlooked the good that had been 
effected by those divines, while they regarded exclusively the evil. 
The observance of the Rubric ought to be complete.” Several minute 
directions for the ordinary business of the clergyman followed; in- 
cluding some remarks on dress. He believed that the more simple the 
difference between the dress of the clergy and the laity on ordinary 
occasions, the more desirable; and by no means such a one on the part 
of the former as might expose them to ridicule. He approved of the 
manner of constructing the reading-desk, which may be seen in some 
of our churches, which enables the clergyman to turn to the South 
while praying, and to the East during the Lessons. He did not object 
to candles being placed on the altar during divine service, if they were 
only allowed to burn when the church or chapel was lighted up. On 
the whole, he thought it would be wise if the clergy would preach in 
their surplices in the morning, and in their gowns in the afternoon. 
He thanked the clergy for their kindness in cooperating with him for 
the foundation of the Colonial Bishoprics. The subscriptions in obe- 
dience to his call amounted to upwards of 8,000/.; much more than he 
had anticipated. He intended making another call on behalf of the 
Metropolitan Church-building fund. Forty-two new churches will be 
built from the funds already at his disposal. 


A Court of Common Council was held on Thursday, for the de- 
spatch of business, ‘The Lord Mayor stated, that he had received a 
letter from Alderman Humphery expressing his willingness to under- 
take the office of Lord Mayor for the ensuing year. In compliance 
with the report of the City Lands Committee, it was resolved to pen- 
sion off the Housekeeper of the Central Criminal Court, who is super- 
annuated, with 100/. a year, and to appoint a new one at 2001. 

Another report recommended the expenditure of 3,000/. in papering, 
cilding, and decorating the Mansionhouse. After some discussion, the 
subject was deferred. ; 

Mr. Musgrove called attention to a report on the 26th standing 
order, “ That no person, not having been admitted to the freedom of 
the City two years, except entitled thereto by servitude or patrimony, 
shall be elected to any place or appointment of emolument in the gift 
of the Court, or of any Committee or Commission chosen by them.” 
The report recommended several sweeping exemptions, A discussion 
of some length took place; and it was finally determined that the obli- 
gation to be two years free of the City should no longer exist, but that 
the rule should stand so that no man should be eligible to an office 
under the Corporation who was not free of the City. 

A long report from the Committee appointed in August — to 

t con- 

gratulated the Court on the successful completion of the alterations, 
and recommended that 5,000/. should be paid to Mr. Macintosh, the 
contractor, in satisfaction of a claim of 46,000/. over and above the 
sum specified by the contract. The Court sanctioned the recommenda- 
tion, The total expenditure has been about 100,0001. 


A meeting of Middlesex Magistrates was held on Thursday, at the 
Sessions-house in Clerkenwell, for the despatch of county business; 
Sergeaut Adams in the chair. The report of the Visiting Justices of 
the House of Correction was read. The report stated, that the number 
of prisoners confined in the gaol was 1,058, of which 761 were males 


| and 297 females; in addition to whom there were thirteen children. 


The prisoners were reported to be in an extremely healthy condition. 
A discussion ensued on the comparative merits of the Silent and Sepa- 
rate systems; each of which found its advocates. Mr, Wilks related 
an anecdote in favour of the Middlesex House of Correction— 
Individuals who had been prisoners in their gaol had, in consequence of the 
instructions they had received therein, become subsequently not merely men of 
respectability, but of property. It was not long since a person who was now 
carrying on (as was understood) a prosperous business as a miller, had come 
up to town and expressed his gratitude for the good principles which had beea 
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infused into him during his confinement as a punishment for a crime of a minor 
character. 

In reply to Mr. Laurie, the Governor of the prison said, that the 
Silent system had been in operation in the House of Correction between 
seven and eight years, and that he had not had a single case of insanity 
arising from its adoption. Mr. Laurie said, it had come to his know- 
ledge that the King of Prussia had sent out an agent to Philadelphia, to 
inquire into the working of the Separate system in that country; and 
that gentleman, after having examined most minutely into the results 
of its operation, had made a report wherein he had reprobated the plan 
in the strongest terms. Mr. Tulk defended the system. The report 
was received. The report of the Visiting Justices stated, that there 
were at present confined within the walls of the New Prison, Clerken- 
well, 160 prisoners; of whom 109 were males, forty were females, and 
eleven were children. ‘The report was received. The other business 
possessed no interest. 





The Quarterly General Meeting of the Governors of the Royal Free 
Hospital for the destitute sick, in Greville Street, was held on Tuesday. 
The report stated, that the application for a grant of money had been 
refused by Government: the utility of the charity was distinctly acknow- 
ledged, but the fear of a precedent prevailed. The Institution has 
been removed from Greville Street, to some larger premises in Gray's 
Inn Lane. 


Ann Briers and Mary Ann Morgan, the young women charged with 
conspiring against Mr. Wooley of Bristol, were again placed before 
Mr. Traill, at Union Hall Police-office, on Monday. A solicitor stated 
for Mr. Wooley, that it was not his intention to proceed further in the 
matter; and the prisoners were discharged, with an admonition from 
Mr. Traill. Under the circumstances, the Magistrate directed the 
Police to retain a watch which had been in Miss Briers’s possession ; re- 
fusing compliance to the request of Mr. Wooley’s solicitor, that it should 
be restored to its owner, Mr. Wooley. 

The two prisoners had been separately confined, and it is said that 
they did not recognize each other at the Police-office. 

Proceedings for a divorce have been commenced in the Ecclesiastical 
Court, by Mr. Wooley, who wishes to be freed from his lately con- 
tracted marriage. A citation was on Tuesday served on Mary Ann 
Morgan; and having no means to procure legal assistance, she says, she 
has no choice but to let the law take its course. While they were in 
prison, some persons forwarded two New Testaments for the young 
women, with particular chapters marked down for their edification. 


It is stated by the Bristol Mercury, that the present affair is not the | 
About a year ago, | 


only one in which Mr. Wooley has been a dupe. 
Miss Briers practised on his credulity, and induced him to carry ona 
correspondence with a lady, whom she represented to have fallen in 
love with him. In the course of that paper intrigue, Miss Briers obtained 
several sums of money from Mr. Wooley, on various pretexts: she 
pretended that a maiden aunt of the lady, who at first was averse to 
her neice’s forming any matrimonial connexion, was at last sufficiently 
softened towards Mr. Wooley to send him her will, in which he was 
bequeathed a considerable sum. When she had persuaded him that 
Miss King was enamoured of him, she wrote an upbraiding letter as 
from the tirst lady, charging him with inconstancy, and declining further 
intercourse. 





Ata meeting of the Cornwall Polytechnic Society, held on Tuesday 
week, Mr. Featherstonhaugh, who was associated with Colonel Mudge in 
the British Commission to survey the disputed North eastern Boundary, 
both under the late and the present Administration, entered into a 
hearty defence of the Ashburton treaty. There were, he said, three 
courses open to the British Government,—to adhere to the extreme 
right of Great Beitain, at the risk of endangering peace; to have 
another reference, costly,and perhaps delaying the question for eight or 
ten years, and leaving us after all in a worse position than we had ever 
occupied; and lastly, a compromise. He had himself’ suggested the 
last course to Lord Aberdeen, though he had reason to believe that the 
suggestion was quite unnecessary to that experienced statesman. Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh vindicated the particular provisions of the treaty, as 
advantageous to both countries. 

Sir Charles Shaw, freed from bis official reserve by his dismissal from 
the command of the Manchester Police, has sent to the papers a letter 
of explanation respecting the late disturbances in that town. He states 
how, as Chief Commissioner of Police, he had no means of knowing 
what was taking place without the borough, except chance interviews 
with the Commandant of the troops. On the afternoon of Monday the 
Sth August, the Commandant told him that he had received a letter 
from the Magistrates of Ashton, requesting him to have troops in readi- 
ness. Sir Charles took steps to obtain information, and sent two sets of 
Inspectors to Ashton and Staleybridge, to reconnoitre. They reported 
all quiet, but all the mills had beeu stopped; and they brought a re- 
port that next morning there was to be a march of “turn-outs” to 
Manchester. Sir Charles ordered a horse-patrol to the Ashton road, 
to bring the earliest news of any movement; and went himself at three 
o'clock on Tuesday morning (the 9th); being met at starting by a se- 
cond vague report. He then went to Ashton and Staleybridge to gather 
information. He had an interview with “ the gentleman who the people 
said was the cause of the strike”; went to Ashton Town-hall, every 
room of which was open, but not an individual was in the building from 
whom he could gain information; went to a meeting of the “ turn-outs,” 
but could not distinguish the words of the speakers; and returned to- 
wards Manchester; giving strict orders to the horse-patrol whom he 
had stationed on the road to watch the mob, and bring the first news of 
their march. On the road, he encountered “six determined-looking 
men,” who had left the meeting for Manchester— 

“ T then accosted these six men. They did not know me. While in con- 
versation with them, the second in comman1 of the County Constabulary 
passed me on his way to Ashton; but we did not recognize each other. These 
men told me that yesterJay they had turned out all the ‘ hands’ at the mills, 
and that this day the people were going to Manchester to do the same, and 
take bread, as they preferred death to starvation. I warned them that they 
would find both military and police at Manchester. I used my best endea- 
vours to point out the folly of their actions, and to prevail on them to return 
to influence their comrades to remain at home. They would not listen in any 
way to my suggestions, and therefure 1 galloped to Manchester.” 

Here he formation to the military authorities, to have the 
troops in readiness; impressing upon the Commandant the importance 
of “ having the fight out of the town”: but the Commandant told him 
that he wis powerless without a Magistrate. Sir Charles sent a note 
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| by a cab to the Stipendiary Magi and another by an Inspector to 
i the first County } ute that could be found, “as the borough 
Magistrates for the last three years had refused to act.” Before this, 


A murder was committed at Bermondsey, on Monday, by Jessup, a 


flesher at a leather-dresser’s. He followed his wife down stairs early 
in the morning, and cut her throat with a razor, as she was kneeling 
down to light the fire. He afterwards cut his own throat; but the razor 
was taken from him before he could do it effectually. He was removed 
to Guy’s Hospital ; where he died on Wednesday. Jessup said he “* was 
called to do” the deed. An inquest was held on Tuesday on the body 
of the murdered woman; when a verdict of ‘ Wilful Murder against 
William Jessup” was returned On Thursday, another Jury who sat on 
the body of Jessup returned a verdict of “ Temporary Insanity.” 


The YBrobinces. 


The seventh annual general meeting and exhibition of the East Essex 
Agricultural Society took place last week, at Colchester. After the 
show, nearly seventy gentlemen sat down ¢o dinner ; Sir George Henry 
Smyth in the chair. The Chairman heartily defended Government 
from attacks which had been made upon them elsewhere respecting the 
Tariff. It had been, he said, but a choice of two evils. 
vernment had not carried the present bill, they would have had a worse 
measure— 

They must therefore be satisfied ; and he certainly did not see all the danger 
which some persons predicted. He did not attribute the late fall in the prices 
to the alteration of the Corn-laws, because, in the face of a good harvest, there 
always would be a reduction of prices. With respect to the Tariff, he did not feel 
that apprehension which some gentlemen did; for he did not believe that a fat 
bullock could be brought over in a fit state to present at Smithfield market. 
They well knew that a blow on a fat beast was considered a great detriment to 
the meat; and he did not believe that beasts could be brought over, particularly 
in rough weather, without being so much bruised that the butcher would uot 





| ¢ Sir, 1 must protest in the strong 


| turned out all the 


For if the Go- | 


like to purchase them; which cireumstances, coupled with the expense of con- | 


veying bullocks from the interior of foreign countries to sea-ports for shipment, 
would, he thought, be a great check to a large importation of fat cattle. With 
respect to lean beasts, he saw still less toffear; because he had often been told, 
and he believed farmers were generally aware, that it was little use attempting 


to fat a bullock unless it was a good-bred one, and that a good-bred beast was | 


the only kind which proved an advantage to the farmer. He had travelled a 
great deal, and he maintained that there was no such thing as a well-bred 
beast abroad ; and if he was right in these conclusions, there could be no great 
fear from the importation of foreign beasts. He considered, however, that the 
price of meat was too high; and he should like to see beasts bought at a lower 
price, and meat sold lower: this would amount to the same, and he thought no 
farmer would object to it. : 

Mr. Shaw, however, cautioned his hearers not to lull themselves into 
security as regarded the importation of foreign cattle— 

He had had his attention for some years past directed to agriculture, and 
every branch of it he had watched narrowly ; and he could not see why there 


should be greater difficulty in bringing beasts from the opposite coasts of Eu- | 


rope than from Scotland or Ireland. The voyage from the one certainly 
seemed much the same as from the other, and there were those persons who 
Maintained that the former was the easiest. 


Sir Charles had ordered his own Police force to form oa the Ashton road. 
The Stipendiary Magistrate, Sir Charles says on “undoubted autho- 
rity,” “delayed full three quarters of an hour in my office in the Town- 
hall.” Sir Charles went to change his clothes, which were wet, and 
then repaired to the Ashtoa roal. The troops (Dragoons) did not 
arrive till shortly afterwa He found the Magistrate parleying with 
the mob— 

“I was then quite close to the Magistrate. Ireined back a few paces, and 
said, in a loud, distinct voice, which must have been heard by the military, 
t manner against these people passing. Sir, 
I report to you officially, that these very men, who tell you that they are going 
to be peaceable, inforiued me this morning in Ashton, that yesterday they had 

ybridge, and that they were coming this 
morning to Manchester to do the same, and get bread.’ The Magistrate on 
| said, * They promise to be peaceable.’ I shrugged 
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this came nearer to me, and 
my shoulders and answered, ‘ You have heard what I said.’ ” 

The mob marched forward— 

“Shortly after this, the Stipendiary Magistrate came up, declaring that the lead- 
ers of the procession had not kept their promise to him, and aski gm », where was 
its head? I answered, * You will be clever to find it, as by this time it has fifty 
heads ; in fact, tly ; but still, if you will permit me, I will, and can, 
stop them, as I have gotabout two hundred Police close at hand.’ His answer was, 


* No, no, we must have no coll We halted here for some little time; we 
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doing by persuasion what we could with the mob, who jeered usin return. One 
man was most insolent to the C i 
but the Magistrate would permi » interference. The mob then passed 
1 1 in Granby Row Fields; their chief 
speaker calling on them to preserve 
vas ] h sion liaving been conducted into the town headed by the 
civil and military who were then listening to them. 
ary accompanied by Magistrate escorted this assemblage from Granby 
d but while this was going on, the mob 
were attacking in other quarters, and continued to do so; but were so rapid in 
assembling, destroying, aud dispersing, that the town was ina state of anarchy. 
Sir Charles Shaw adopts a phrase used by the Attorney-General at 
l he town was at the mercy of the mob, 
and the authority of the Ma 
hil } H 1 “ vt 7 P wn, b ~. ~ 3 " 
meanwhile, keeping up “a heavy fire of resolutions, placards, notices, 
of Police to put ition, by dispersing a band of 
Town-hall by the Mayor. 


} : ted 
e ¢ ndant. I proposed his being apprehended, 
through Minshull Street, ¢ is 
* peace, law, and order,’ as their meeting 
was legal, the proce g 
The Stipendi- 
1 ¢!t 
Row Fields as far as 
Such were the events of the ‘ evil hour.’ ” 
Chester, that “* for some dz 
was at an end”; the Magistrates, 
proclamations, &c.” Sir Charles having, on the 11th, ordered a body 
rioters, they were ordered back to the 





At Stafford Special Commission Court, on Saturday, thirteen persons 
were indicted for riotously assembling at Churchfield colliery, in West 
Bromwich, on the 29th of August. The case was a specimen of the com- 
mon violent assaults to compel a stril The following 
is a sumiuary of the facts— 

On the 29th of August, during the late turn-out of the colliers in South 
Staffordshire, the men employed at Mr. Salter’s colliery at Churcifield, near 
West Bromwich, were desirous of returning to their work. ‘They were unable, 
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however, to go down the pit to work until the “ bond,” that is the full comple- 
ment of men, had arrived. In the mean time, alarge mob of colliers marched to 
Churchfield, with the view of preventing the men going to work. At this 
time there were four Police- constables, and five Special Constables. The mob, 
from three hundred to four hundred in number, was led on by Bates, one of the 
prisoners ; who, on approaching the pit, shouted out, “ Come on, my lads!” 
The Police and Special Constables immediately formed in line; and as the 
rioters approached, Police-constable Baxter asked them what they wanted. 
Bates replied, “ Those men out of the pit.” The mob then commenced a 
furious attack. Hundreds of stones were hurled at the Police; Police-con- 
stable Baxter was felled to the ground, and most seriously wounded, the 
engineer was obliged to seek refuge in the engine-house, where the rioters fol- 
lowed him ; and it was not until the arrival of a detachment of the Worcester- 
shire Yeomanry that the mob was dispersed. 

The accused were all convicted. 

Ten men were tried before Baron Rolfe on Monday, for an unlawful 
assembly at Mr. Host’s colliery, and assaulting Benjamin Benton. 
Sergeant Talfourd stated the facts of the case: this is one of the most 
flagrant in point of personal violence— 

On the evening of the 15th August, four persons were taken into custody, 
and locked up in Wolverhampton, on a charge of riot; the next morning a 
large mob assembled with sticks and bludgeons. ‘The mob then went away to- 
wards one of the collicries, and on their way they met a constable named Ben- 
ton. Some of the mob cried out, “ That is the man who took the prisoners 
yesterday.” On that some of the mob threw stones at him; and he made his 
escape into the house of a woman named Hanshaw, who had a son lying sick 
in bed. The poor woman being terrified, shut the door, but at last was com- 

elled to open it; when the mob rushed up-stairs, and found Benton concealed 
inthe room. They dragged him out of his hiding-place, and began beating 
him with bludgeons, and continued to do so until he became almost insensible. 
They cut and wounded him in a most dreadful manner; and the prisoners, or 
one of them, would seem to have desired his death. The prisoner Clish, after 
the constable had been severely beaten, raised him up from the ground, and 
said, *‘ He has not had enough.” Clark then struck him in the face several 
times. The cinders with which the constable had been beaten and cut, were 
not of the light description commonly known as cinders, but of a weighty and 
most dangerous kind. After having beaten the constable in that savage man- 
ner in the house, they dragged him to the brewhouse, and some of the mob 
called out, “ Kill him, kill him!” 

All the prisoners were convicted; and were sentenced to transporta- 
tion for life. 

On Monday, after an investigation of more than two days’ duration, 
before Sir Nicholas Tindal, several rioters were convicted of demolish- 
ing the house of the Reverend Mr. Aitken. 

The trial of Thomas Cooper, the Leicester Chartist, began on Tues- 
day, before Sir Nicholas Tindal. He conducted his own defence, with 
the assistance of Mr. Lee and Mr. Yardley on points of law. He was 
indicted for riotously and unlawfully assembling, on the 15th of August, 
and for arson in demolishing the house of Mr. Parker, at Stoke-upon- 
Trent. Evidence was first tendered to prove Cooper’s connexion with 
the mob of actual demolishers. Joseph Mills, a painter and gilder, of 
Hanley, was at a meeting on the morning of the 15th: about a thou- 
sand persons were present with bludgeons in their hands— 

“ IT heard Cooper say, when addressing the mob, that he considered himself 
the self-elected chairman of that meeting. After that a man came forward 
and moved a resolution agreeing to stand by the resolution passed at the Man- 
chester meeting, to cease labour until the Charter became the law of the land. 
I heard Cooper say it would be an easy matter to get the Charter; for if only 
one-tenth part of the population were to come out on a given day and hour, 
and say, ‘ We will have the Charter,’ nothing could stop us. He also said, 
alluding to the strength of the soldiers, that there were not more than ten sol- 
diers for every large town in the kingdom. Alluding to the strike, he said 
that some people thought the winter-time would be the most favourable, but 
he thought the present time was the most favourable; that it was better to he 
idle in fine weather than in the winter; that it was better to be idle when 
there was plenty on the ground. He would not advise them to steal, nor 
would he steal himself, but left them to put their own construction upon it. 
They all rose up and shouted; and then they went towards Lord Granvii'le’s 
collieries. Those around the platform appeared to be leading the others. I 
followed them down ; and at the first pit the engine was stopped. A/ter the 
last engine was stopped, they ordered myself and some others who were stand- 
ing on a bank looking on, to come down and join them. 
cudgels. I accompanied them a little distance and got away.” 

Other witnesses deposed to the arrival of the same mob at Mr. 
P.rker’s house ; which they reduced to a mere shell, One of them ad- 
mitted, on cross-examination by Cooper, that there were persons stand- 
ing outside the house who seemed to be looking on out of curiosity. 

Cooper addressed the Jury at considerable length; describing his pre- 
vious life and conduct to show that he would be one of the last to coun- 
tenance violence. 
property; he had counselled the working-people to preserve the peace. 
He denied, with solemn adjurations, that he was in the streets on the 
night of the fire. He called witnesses to prove an alibi; and they de- 
posed to his being in the George and Dragon from nine o'clock till 
midnight. One witness said, that while Cooper was at the George and 
Dragon some one came in and said that Forester’s was all in flames ; 
and Cooper said he was very sorry for it. During the examination of 
the witnesses, Cooper remarked that some “ respectable persons” on 
the Bench were “ perpetually smiling and laughing at the answers of 
the witnesses.” At first Sir Nicholas Tindal said, “ J have seen 
nothing of the kind; and the Jury I am sure are only attending to 
the evidence.” Subsequently, when Cooper repeated the complaint, the 
Chief Justice said, “ Iam sorry that any persons should make any dis- 
play of feeling in a court of justice, either one way or the other.” 

On Thursday, the case closed with Cooper’s acquittal, Me declared 
that his alibi was “ as true as the Gospel ”; and thanked the Judge and 
Jury for the pains they had taken with his case; apologizing to the 
Chief Justice for having interrupted him once or twice in the course of 
his summing up, in order to point out circumstances in his own favour. 

It is said that he is to be again tried for sedition. 

Some amusement was occasioned on Friday, by an application for an 
order to admit into the Court a Mr. Peplow, clerk to Mr. Roberts, a 
Chartist attorney, who had been refused entrance on the ground that he 
was aChartist. Chief Justice Tindal gave the necessary directions; 
observing, that for his own part he did not know what d Chartist was. 

A plot was detected, on Thursday, among the prisoners in Stafford 
Gaol, to escape from prison. A letter was written by a prisoner under 
sentence to the Governor of the gaol, Mr. Brutton, disclosing the pro- 
ject: a strong military guard was immediately stationed round the 
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building, and artillery was placed within. The ringleader is said to be 
Henry Ellis, under sentence of transportation for burning Dr. Vale’s 
house. The plan was, to seize the wardsman, capture sixty stand of 
arms known to be in the gaol, make prisoners of the officers, and libe- 
rate all the Chartists. 

The business of the Cheshire Commission closed on Saturday. The 
individual cases possessed very little interest. Severai prisoners were 
convicted of rioting and felony in a plundering attack on the Stock- 
port Workhouse. One was sentenced to transportation for four- 
teen years; three others, for seven years; and the rest to terms of im- 
prisonment, with hard labour, varying from one to two years. Other 
prisoners were convicted of riots at Marple and elsewhere ; the highest 











sentence being transportation for ten years, the lowest three months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour. 

Lord Abinger, Baron Alderson, and Sir Cresswell Cresswell, opened 
the Special Commission for Lancashire, at Liverpool,on Monday. The 
calendar contained the names of 117 prisoners. 

Lord Abinger’s charge to the Grand Jury was a second edition of 
that which he delivered at Chester. After some general remarks on 
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He declared that he condemned the destruction of 


the necessity of repressing lawless assemblages, he enlarged on the 
causes of the distress— 

“ You are aware, gentlemen, that occasional reversesin the tide of prosperity 
in a manufacturing and commercial nation must occur; and that when they 
occur they must produce, to a greater or less extent, much distress and priva~ 
tion among the labouring classes. JZ presume that the state of the country for 
some months, if not for some years back, may be traced to some of these checks 
in the tide of commercial and manufacturing prosperity. Much has been said 
of the privations to which the working classes have been reduced ; and I make 
no doubt that they are considerable; for it cannot be denied that many of the 
usual channels of trade have been interrupted, and that there was existing a 
general feeling of despondency among commercial men as to the advantage of 
engaging in commercial enterprises, the result of which was attended with great 
uncertainty : but, Iam bound to say, from the experience I have acquired as 
to the history of this insurrection in a neighbouring county, that that distress 
has been greatly exaggerated. It does not appear, from any evidence which I 
have hitherto seen or read, that the parties engaged in these excesses either 
complained of the high price of provisions or the want of labour.” 

He then considered “ what gave rise to the immediate occurrence 
which was the commencement of these transactions,” which he said had 
not been ascertained; and he touched on the political economy of 
wages— 

“Whether it was owing to the imprudence or indiscretion of any master- 
manufacturers—whether it originated in the schemes of any persons, who con- 
sidered that a general turn-out would tend to the advancement of their own 
political objects—or whether, when the disturbances commenced, they were not 
checked so early as might have been done by greater activity on the part of the 
Magistrates—all these are circumstances at present left in obscurity, and which 
can be developed by time alone. But it is certain from the information to 
which I have referred, that the disaffection of the labouring classes does not 
seem to originate in any voluntary feeling (if I may so express myself) of their 
own respecting their privations or the high price of provisions. They all 
seemed to be sensible that the rate of wages must depend on the price of provi- 
sions; and I think it is evident that they saw that those who promised them an 
increase of wages, by a diminution of the price of corn, were not persons to be 
trusted.” 

Among the labourers were many “ possessing considerable power 
and some talent,” who had a disposition to make use of the insurrection 
for political objects; and among them “a society of persons who are 
recognized by the name of Chartists ”— 

“ Instead of telling the persons engaged in these disturbances that their con- 
duct would probably make their condition worse, they endeavoured to persuade 
them that the trueZremedy for all their grievances was the adoption of what 
they call the Charter,—which appears to be principally aimed at a larger re- 
form of Parliament than has already been adopted ; and in defiance of the pro- 
mises, and no doubt the sincere hopes, of those patriots who introduced and 


| carried the late reform of Parliament, that it was to be a final, efficacious, and 


satisfactory measure of reform, these infatuated persons (for they also must be 
infatuated) have formed an opinion, grounded on what foundations I know 
not, that a representation cveated by universal suffrage and vote by ballot, to- 
gether with the payment of Members of Parliament, would be a panacea for all 
evils; and endeavoured to inculcate these doctrines on the assembled multitudes 


against their masters, and to make it universal, was the best means of getting 
the Charter. They mixed up with their orations many affected recommenda- 
tions to peace and order; but, gentlemen, you will find these recommendations 
always accompanied by false aud exaggerated statements of the general feeling 
of the country.” 

He pointed out that Government might have framed the charge 
against the rioters as the graver one of high treason— 
“ The people were told that all England was in arms; that Scotland was 
pouring forth hundreds of thousands of men; that Ireland was coming to 
the battle; and that the men of Birmingham, to the number of 100,000, armed 
with steel and fearless of the force of the military, were ready to join them 
These are circumstances which plainly show that these 
parties endeavoured to delude the multitudes they addressed with the notion 
that their force was becoming irresistible, and that they might effect their ob- 


| jects by alarming the Legislature, or by imposing restraint even on the Sove- 


reign. I must say, gentlemen, that if these conspiracies, having such purposes 
n view, had been made the subject of prosecutions for high treason, the conse- 
quences might have been serious indeed to the parties concerned. Iam ata 
loss to know what distinction there is between a conspiracy to subvert the 
Government, and impose force and restraint on all the branches of the Legis- 
lature on purpose to have a particular measure passed into law, and the crime 
of high treason. By the law of this country, the crime of high treason is tech- 
nically limited to an attempt on the life of the Sovereign, or to raising war on 
the Sovereign; but the Judges have from the earliest times considered that a 
conspiracy to levy war and to employ force to restrain the will of the Sovereign 
is an overt act of high treason, and, if satisfactorily proved, is sufficient to 
justify a jury, when combined with the intention of really imposing restraint 
on the Sovereign, in finding it to be high treason.” 

He gave his view as to what constitutes an unlawful assembly— 

“ A great deal has been said at different times as to what should be con- 
sidered an unlawful assembly; and 1 am sorry to say, that what has taken 
place in this country has given rise to discussion on the point both in courts of 
law and in Parliament. But one thing is clear, that an assembly consisting of 
such multitudes as to make all discussion and debate ridiculous and a farce, 
never can be assembled for the purpose of deliberate and calm discussion. Will 
any person in his senses say that when a man assembles together 3,000 or 4,000 
individuals, he does so to form a deliberative assembly, to discuss speculative 
points either of law or government? Such a profession would carry with it 
its own refutation. If, therefore, an assembly consists of such multitudes as to 
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render all notion of serious debate impossible,—or, if you find that at such an 
assembly all attempts at debate are put down, and that the only object of the 
parties 1s to hear one side,—the meeting ceases to be an assembly for delibera- 
tion, and cannot protect itself under that pretension.” 

The Jury, he said, would decide on their own judgment whether or 
not the violent and inflammatory speeches which would be submitted to 
them were of a tendency to produce disturbance. An allusion to the 
placard issued at Manchester on the 17th of August recalled him to 
the subject of the Chartists— 

“ For this purpose, they propose those changes which I have before referred 
to, the adoption of the principles of the Charter; that is to say, they desire 
that the labuuring classes who have no property, should make Jaws for those 
who have property—that the labouring classes, who have shown by their recent 
conduct that they will exercise a tyranny over their fellow-labourers, shoud 
make laws for the protection of labour. These persons never take into con- 
sideration, that the very object of law and civilized society is the protection of 


property from the outrages of one or more individuals, and the protection of | 


person from the violence of those who attack it. They show by the example 
of their own conduct, by the violation of the law by which they live, how little 
calculated they are to compose a Legislature like that which they aim at as 
the result of the Charter. 
would be, not a reform of Parliament, but a subversion of the Government; 
because everybody who reflects on such things knows, that the establisliment 
of any popular assembly entirely devoted to Democratic principles, and elected 
by persons the vast majority of whom possess no property but live by means of 
manual labour, would be inconsistent with the existence of the Monarchy and 
the Aristocracy. Its first aim would be the destruction of property and the 
overthrow of the Throne; and the result would be the creation of a tyranny so 
intolerable that the very persons who assisted in establishing it would be the 
first to put it down; and out of the confusion which would ensue would pos- 
sibly result a military despotism. You will excuse me for using this language 
to gentlemen of your description; but I cannot help expressing my deep con- 


cern, that some of the persons who propagate these doctrines appear to have | 


talent enough to know the consequences to which they must lead, and yet per- 
severe in attempting to delude the people, for some private objects of their 
own—perhaps in the hope of acquiring some consequence for themselves, or 
actuated by malice against the success of those who have left them at a dis- 
tance in the competition of honourable industry.” 
Here followed an eulogium on the British constitution— 
“Who can say in the county of Lancaster, that labour wants protection 


from the law ; that working-men, even of the lowest description, if they possess | 
diligence, talents, and application, may not arrive at the highest honours of the | 


state? Tow many examples are there of persons who, in a class of society 
not superior to many of those who form the objects of the present prosecu- 
tions, have acquired by their talent and frugality, fortunes, honours, and dis- 
tiuctions, under the fair fabric of the British constitution, which these unhappy 
men are desirous to destroy ; a constitution the only one in the world which, as 
is known from repeated examples, properly protects labour—which gives the 
poor man, if his talents are but exercised with diligence, sense, and frugality, 
an opportunity of rising to independence and fortune? ” 

The Judges sat in three separate Courts. The particular cases 
hitherto brought before the Commission have possessed scarcely any 


interest ; being merely detailed repetitions of the scenes enacted during | 


the riots, only of less interest, because the general narrative is broken 
up into dry brief accounts of the acts of individual rioters. Several 
prisoners were convicted of an attack on the mill of Messrs. Birley, 
which was so often mentioned during the disturbances. 

Mr. Feargus O’Connor was allowed to traverse till the next Assizes, 
without personally appearing ; being absent on account of ill-health. 
The following prisoners also, recently committed for seditious conspi- 
racy from Manchester, traversed to the next Assizes; being in the 
mean time ordered to find bail— 

James Scholefield, James Leech, Christopher Doyle, John Campbell, Bernard 
M‘Cartney, Richard Ottley, George Julian Harney, William Hill, [ cditor of the 
Northern Star, | Robert Brook, John Thornton, Thomas Brown Smith, James 
Allinson, Samuel Parke, Thomas Railton, William Scholefield, Richard Pill- 


ing, [the same, we believe, who boasted that he originated the strike at Staley- | 


bridge, which led to the march from Ashton to Manchester on the 9th of Au- 


gust,] John Durham, James Fenton, William Stephenson, John Crowley, | 


Albert Woolvender, George Inman, Thomas Storcr, William Woodruff, 
Thomas Pit, Frederick Augustus Taylor, John Wilde, and John Massy. 


John Turner pleaded “ Guilty” to the charge of printing, at Man- | 


chester, a seditious placard, ‘‘ The Address of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Chartist Association.” Having expressed contrition for the 


offence he had committed, he was discharged, on his recognizance of | 


100/., and two sureties of 50/. each. 

As elsewhere, the indictments were frequently put in the form of ac- 
cusations not directly of the riot, but of incidental offences. For in- 
stance, Edward Knowles was indicted for stealing ten pieces of wood— 

“On the 9th of August last, said the Attorney-General, a large mob marched 
into Manchester, and took possession of every part of the town. On the 10th 
all business was suspended, and the mob marched about doing pretty much as 
they pleased. On that day, several persons went to the Bolton Railway-station, 
and there determined to turn out the hands employed in that branch of busi- 
ness. The prisoner, upon that occasion, helped himself to a piece of timber, 
took an axe and cut the wood up into bludgeons, for the purpose of serving those 
who were assisting him in the general riot with weapons of offence or of defence 
against the authorities if they were attacked. Now we apprehend that the 
taking this piece of wood, for the purpose to which it was turned, was as much 
stealing as if the prisoner had taken it fur the purpose of selling it and putting 
the money in his pocket.” 

Knowles was convicted, and sentenced to transportation for’seven 
years. 

Here is a specimen of another of the riots. Two young men, Stacey, 
and Tear, were indicted for riot at Salford, on the 12th of August: the 
evidence of the witness is thus summed up— 

“A large mob attacked Segar and Dewhurst’s dye-works, and turned out their 
hands. ‘They then proceeded to the works of Messrs. Wilson and Co. At Se- 
gar and Dewhurst’s, nearly 2,000 panes of glass were destroyed, and the exterior 
damage amounted to upwards of 80. At Wilson and Co.’s works, they broke 
1,195 panes of glass, besides lamps in the yard and other things. The youth Sta- 
cey was an apprentice at Wilson’s, and had received wages during the twelve or 
fifteen months preceding the riots, to the amount of more than 40/4, Sometimes 
he had earned 1/. per week, and sometimes only 5s. per week, his average wages 
being 12s. For about three weeks before the riot, he had only received 5s. per 
week ; but he had never less than 5s. per week whether he worked or not. His 
father, who was employed in the same factory, earned much more wages than 
he did, the average being about I/,a week. During the riots, he said that he 
Would rather be transported than continue at his present occupation.” 

They were both convicted. 
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The Leeds Mercury of Saturday reported that M‘Douall the Char- 
tist had been taken into custody at Guernsey; but we do not hear 
any thing more of the fugitive. 

It is said, the Chartists of Sutton-in- Ashfield are so disappointed at 
the result of the late strike, and disgusted with their leaders, that 
they have had a tea-drinking and mock funeral procession to bury the 
Charter. 

The Merthyr colliers are now permitted to work their “ full ratio”; 
but the condition of the miners is as bad as ever, for the slight reduction 
that has taken place in the price of provisions is evidently no advantage 
at all to the unemployed, who have not wherewithall to purchase them. 
A new furnace at Yuysfach was recently put on blast ; and will perhaps 
in some degree benefit the western part of Merthyr, by affording a little 
more employment to some of the hundreds of honest artisans who are 
now willing to work, but yet, being unable to obtain it, are half- 
famished.— Welchman. 





A dangerous accident happened to Sir William Geary, at Oxonhoath, 
on Thursday week. On entering his dressing-room, he fell over a glass 
screen, and a large pointed fragment inflicted a bad wound behind the 
right side of the jaw, severing a principal branch of the carotid artery. 
| By the direction of Lady Geary, her maid, a Swiss, tightly compressed 
| the wound with her hands, unti! medical assistance arrived. ‘The carotid 
artery was tied. Sir William remain in a dangerous condition. 

On Tuesday last, the body of an elderly gentleman, named Mills, a 
resident at Portishead, was found drowned in a pond ino that parish. 
Mr. M. left his home on the previous day, saying he was going to visit 
a friend at Portbury. Although rich, he was of very penurious habits ; 
and it is believed that the dread of having to pay the Income-tax 
weighed on his mind, and led him to commit suicide.—Bristol Mercury. 

Eliza Bailey, who was charged at Union Hall, some time back, with 
robbing Mr. John Marquis, at Preston in Lancashire, and liberated for 
want of evidence, has again seized and examined before the 
Magistrates at Birkenhead. Mr. Marquis lost two 5002. notes and nine 
100/, notes; which were stolen in his pocket-book, out of his coat 
breast-pocket, by a man and woman with whom he entered into con- 
versation, in the streets of Preston, on the evening of the 4th September. 
Witnesses deposed that, on the 6th September, a 100/. and a 101. were 
found at the Railway Inn in Birkenhead, after Bailey and a man who 
was with her hatl left the inn; and that Bailey had, on the 5th Septem- 
ber, hired a lodging at Preston for a week, a man being with her at the 
time. At the previous examinations in London, evidence was given of 
Bailey’s having attempted to sell a 500/, note. She was committed for 
trial at the next Knutsford Sessions. 


been 








Miscellaneous. 

The Morning Post remarks, that the prevailing unhealthiness of the 
season has reached the higher classes: the Dutchess of Kent, the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand of Austria, the French Ambassador, Prince Esterhazy, 
and the Russian Ambassador, have been among the invalids. 

The Archduke Ferdinand has been staying at Wynyard Park, on a 
visit to the Marquis and Marchioness of Londonderry. 

Lord Morpeth has returned to England by the Great Western. 

The vacancy in the Order of the Garter, occasioned by the death of 
the Marquis Wellesley, will, we are assured, be supplied by the nomi- 
| nation of the Earl de Grey, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland.— Times. 

In pursuance of an invitation, Mr. Litton, M.P., paid a visit at the 
Viceregal Lodge, Phenix Park, on Saturday last, when his Excellency 
the Lord-Lieutenant most graciously intimated that the vacant Master- 
ship in Chancery was at the service of the learned gentleman, if deemed 
worthy of his acceptance. ‘lhe interview was of considerable duration, 
and it terminated in the assent of the honourable and learned gentle- 
man, who is now the successor of the late Master Curry.— Dublin 
Evening Packet. " 

Sergeant Green has been appointed Solicitor-General in the room of 
Mr. Smith, raised to the Attorney-Generalship. 
| The Queen has been pleased to constitute and appoint the Reverend 
Thomas Turton, Doctor in Divinity, to be Dean of the Collegiate 
Church of Saint Peter, Westminster, void by the death of Doctor John 
Ireland, late Dean thereof.—London Guzette, Oct. 11. 

The Globe says, that the lately: published list of new Bankrupt Com- 
missioners is incorrect, at least in so far as it includes the name of Mr. 
Horace Twiss. 





The Great Western steam-ship, which left New York on the 29th, 
| arrived at Bristol on Wednesday night. 

The intelligence from Canada is of great importance. By the last 
accounts, we learned that Sir Charles Bagot had made offers to Mr. 
Baldwin, a leading Upper Canada Reformer, and Mr. Lifontaine, a 
leading French Canadian, that they should join the Administration ; 
but that the offer was rejected. It is now said, that Mr. Draper, an 
“‘ Anti-Liberal” member of the Government, actuated by a desire not 
to obstruct a conciliatory policy, thrice tendered his resignation within 
forty-eight hours before the opening of the Provincial Parliament; and 
it was at the same time presumed that Mr. Ogden would also retire. 
The offer was made in haste, just as the Parliament was opened, and, 
as we have said, refused. In speaking upon the address in answer to 
the Governor-General’s speech, Mr. Baldwin moved a vote of no-confi- 
dence in the Colonial Ministry. Mr. Neilson moved a Committee of 
the whole House to deliberate on the question: the motion was carried 
into effect; and the House adjourned at a late hour without coming 
to any vete. This seems to have been on Monday the 12th September. 
The upshot appears in the following correspondence— 

SIR CHARLES BAGOT TO MR. LAFONTAINE. 
** Government House, Kingstou, 13th September 1942. 

“ Sir—Having taken into my most earnest and anxious consideration the 
conversations which have passed between us, I find my desire to unite to the 
aid of and cordial coéperation with my Government the population of French 
origin of this Province unabated. Ihave therefore not waited for the result 
of your deliberation, but, on the contrary, have been considering how far I can 
possibly meet the views of those who have the confidence of that part of the 
population, so as to make their accession to this Government satisfactory to 
themselves and at the same time accompanied by that mutual confidence which 
' can alone make it beneticial to the country. 
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“ T have accordingly come, not without difficulty, to the conclusion, that, 
for such an object, Pein consent to the retirement of the Attorney-General, 
Mr. Ogden, from the office which he now holds, upon its being distinctly 
understood that a provision will be made for him commensurate with his long 
and faithful services. 

“ Upon this retirement, I am prepared to offer to you the situation of Attor- 
ney-General of Lower Canada, with a seat in my Executive Council. 

“ The office of Solicitor-General in Lower Canada has long been kept vacant, 
in the hope of some arrangement by which the object that I have always had 
in view might have been assisted; and I shall be happy to listen to your sug- 
gestion of the name of any gentleman of British origin whose codperation with 
the Government will aid us in the attainment of one common object. 

“ T have reverted carefully and anxiously to your expressed wish, of being 
joined in your adherence to my Government, by a sufficient number of sup- 
porters to insure the confidence of those whose interests you represent. 

“ I find that one of my own plans for the allvantage of Lower Canada, viz. 
the distribution of the too crowded population of your frontier settlements 
over a larger extent of territory, may be made to coincide with your views. 

“ Mr. Girouard has been represented to me as a gentleman possessing admi- 
nistrative faculties of a high order, and at the same time the confidence of his 
countrymen. 

“ He can mutually assist us in forwarding my object in this respect; and I 
have therefore determined, if I should be successful in inducing you to accept 
my proposition, in offering to him the situation at present held by Mr. Davidson, 
with a seat in the Council; on the understanding that the latter gentleman 
shall also be provided for in a manner suitable to his just pretensions, and that 
Mr. Girouard shall be elected, by some constituency, member of the Assembly. 

“Thave further determined to offer the confidential post of Clerk of the 
Council to some gentleman of your recommendation ; and I would suggest 
that the reputation enjoyed by Mr. Morin or Mr. Parent designates them as 
perhaps among the fittest persons for your recommendation. 

“ Mr. Baldwin’s differences with the Government have arisen chiefly from his 
desire to act in concert with the representatives of the French portion of the 
pee: and as I hope these differences are now happily removed, I shall 

e willing to avail myself of his services. 

“ Mr. Draper has tendered to me the resignation of his office. I shall always 
regret the loss of such assistance as he has uniformly afforded me; and I shall 
feel the imperative obligation of considering his claims upon the Government, 
whenever an opportunity may offer of adequately acknowledging them. 
will place the office of Attorney-General with a seat in the Cabinet at my dis- 
posal, and I am prepared to offer it to Mr. Baldwin. 

“ The absence of Mr. Sherwood deprives me of the opportunity of ascertaining 
how far he might be willing to accede to the arrangement, and of knowing 
whether he is ready to fulfil one of the conditions of his appointment, by ob- 
taining a seat inthe Assembly. The disposal of his office must therefore be 
left a matter for future consideration. 

“ From my knowledge of the sentiments entertained by all the gentlemen 
who now compose my constitutional advisers, I see no reasons to doubt that a 
strong and united Council might be formed on the basis of this proposition. 

“In this persuasion, I have gone to the utmost length to meet and even to 
surpass your demands; and if, after such an overture, I shall find my efforts to 
secure the political tranquillity of the country unsuccessful, I shall at least 
have the satisfaction of feeling, that I have exhausted all the means which the 
most anxious desire to accomplish this great object has enabled me to devise. 

Ihave the honour to be, &c. C. Bacort.” 

MR. LAFONTAINE TO THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 
«Kingston, 17th September 1842. 

“Mr. Lafontaine, having respectful reference to the letter which his Excel- 
lency the Governor-General addressed to him on the 13th September instant, 
and to the several audiences to which he was invited by his Excellency yester- 
day, has the honour to communicate to his Excellency, that he accepts his 
Excellency’s proposal to come into office on the arrangement to which he under- 
stands his Exellency to have assented; that is to say, as contained in his Ex- 
cellency’s letter modified as follows— 

“ Firstly, Mr. Lafontaine respectfully conceives it to be understood that the 
offices of Attorney-General of Lower Canada and Solicitor-General of Upper 
Canada are immediately to become vacant. 

“Secondly, that the proposition to make provision for the retiring officers, 
Mr. Ogden and Mr. Davidson, is to be considered an open question.” 

MEMORANDUM OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

“The Governor-General has received Mr. Lafontaine’s communication of 
this day’s date, by which he accepts office upon the terms offered in the Go- 
vernor-General’s letter of the 13th instant, subject to the modifications stated 
in the communication. 

“ The Governor-General concurs in these modifications.” 

A list of Gazette appointments appear. Mr. Louis Hypolite La- 
fontaine is to be Attorney-General for that part of the Province for- 
merly Lower Canada, and also a Member of the Executive Council of 
the Province of Canada; and the like appointment is conferred on Mr. 
Robert Baldwin in respect of Upper Canada, with a seat in the Council. 
These appointments were dated September 16th. On the 15th, 
Mr. Draper, Mr. Boulton, and Mr. Robert Baldwin were appointed 
Queen’s Counsel in Upper Canada, to take precedence in the above 
order next after the Solicitor-General for the time being; and Mr. 
Ogden and Mr. Lafontaine were appointed Queen’s Counsel in Lower 
Canada. 

Sir Charles Bagot appears to have given great satisfaction in the 
course he has pursued. Resolutions have passed the House by 54 to 5, 
voting thanks to the Governor for his conduct, and declaring it to be 
the opinion of the members that an equal proportion of Canadians 
should be admitted to office. 

It was reported in Canada, that a general Amnesty Act would pro- 
bably in a few days be passed, and that the Legislature would then most 
likely be immediately prorogued in order to give time for the prepara- 
tion of all necessary measures. 

The Honourable Joseph Howe, the late editor and proprietor of the 
Novascotian, had been appointed Collector of Colonial Duties of Impost 
and Excise within the port and district of Halifax. 

In common with others, we entertain a strong opinion as to the right 
of Great Britain to the territory which she claimed, and which she has 
lost through the blundering of those to whom her interests were for- 
merly intrusted ; but, now that the question has been settled upon terms 
honourable to both countries and advantageous to this, we cheerfully 

join in those expressions of feeling which we are happy to perceive 
have been manifested by the public press of St. John. That which by 
our correspondent has very properly been termed a ‘ peace era’ has now 
commenced. The settlement of the boundary question will open up a 
most splendid country for settlement. In the valley of the Aroostook 
alone there are ninety townships of six miles square each, and capable 
of supporting a population of 100,000 souls. The river St. John is 





navigable by boats up to its source, a distance of 360 miles from itg 
mouth: American enterprise and capital, as the country in the vicinity 
improves and becomes populous, will overcome those few cbstructions 
that at present impede its navigation; and it is for the people of this 
part of the province in particular to set about laying the foundation 
of that social and commercial intercourse which otherwise may be 
diverted through some other channel.—Fredericton Sentinel, New 
Brunswick paper. 


The only news of interest from the United States is the report, which 
now begins to assume a definite shape, that Mr. Tyler will be the 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency, and Mr. Henry Clay the 
Whig candidate. 

Mr. Clay has written a letter to a friend, who represents “ the 
young men of Philadelphia,” stating, to use his own words, “ some of 
the principal objects which, I suppose, engage the common desire and 
the common exertion of the Whig party to bring about in the Govern- 


| ment of the United States ”— 


This | 








“A sound national currency, regulated by the will and authority of the 
nation. 

“ An adequate revenue, with fair protection to American industry. 

“ Just restraints on the Executive Power, embracing a further restriction on 
the exercise of the veto.] 

“ A faithful administration of the public domains, with an equitable distri- 
bution of the proceeds of sales of it among all the States. 

“ An honest and economical administration of the General Government, 
leaving public officers perfect freedom of thought, and of the right of suffrage ; 
but with suitable restraints against improper interference in elections. 

“ An amendment of the Constitution, limiting the incumbent of the Presi- 
dential office to a single term.” 

The following letter of our own correspondent furnishes the current 
gossip of the day— 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
“ New York, 29th September 1842, 

‘« Sir—Since my last, there has been no occurrence of much interest in poli- 
tics. Congress having adjourned, the President and his Cabinet have taken 
rest from the cares of government. Mr. Webster has proceeded to Boston; 
where, it is said, he is preparing a manifesto in the shape of a speech, in which 
he is to explain his motives for separating himself, as he has done, from his 
party, and to announce whether he is to continue a member of President 
Tyler's Cabinet or to retire. He is unquestionably a very able man, and his 
secession from the Cabinet would be a public calamity. The emolument of 
office, moreover, is of consequence to him, for he is far from rich; although I 
do not believe that would much influence him, or cause him to swerve from 
what he thought the line of duty. 

“The Whigs are already actively engaged upon the Presidential election of 
1844. All their strength will be concentrated for Henry Clay; while their 
opponents seem at present to be divided between Van Buren, Calhoun, and 
General Scott; but they are excellent tactitians, and 1 expect will come to 
some compromise. If they run more than one candidate, Clay will come in; 
but if they do not, and select one wisely, the general opinion is, that Clay will 
be beaten. Opinions among the Locofocos are chiefly divided between Van 
Buren and Calhoun. The latter is probably the most able man; but there 
would be greater difficulty in uniting the party for him than for Van Buren; 
and I expect, after all, Van Buren will be the candidate. 

“ The Ashburton treaty has been attacked by the Whig papers, but with 
the sole view of heaping odium on the President. The more reflection I give 
to the matter, the more Iam convinced the settlement is a very fair one. 
Both parties have, in fact, gained all they wanted: Great Britain has secured 
a communication between Canada and New Brunswick, and the United States 
have obtained the free passage of the river; and these were the only essential 
points at issue. 

“TI have recently attended the trial of a French Protestant clergyman, for 
perjury: it is one of those disgusting affairs which I believe a certain class of 
Frenchmen alone could be concerned in. All those revolting and unnatural 
practices which disgrace the country in which they are tolerated have been 
made the topics of anonymous letters written to females. The whole affair is 
too disgusting for your readers, and I allude to it solely in order to give youa 
specimen of the American bar. The Attorney-General of the State of New 
York (a Mr. Barker, who defended M‘Leod) examined a French witness, 
tbrough an interpreter, in the following words— 

‘ Ask her, how long is she ben in New York ?’* 

* Ask her, when she first sce the letters?’ 

This was repeated twice in the same words ; but as the lady was very eloquent 
and did every thing but give a direct answer, the learned Attorney-General, in 
a loud voice, said, ‘ Ask her, when she first seen the letters.’ dabecquentiy 
in the midst of an eloquent appeal to the Jury, he said, ‘ But this is not a case 
which requires any rheto-rorical display.’ Yet I have no doubt this gentleman 
would gravely inform you, that they speak the English language much more 
correctly in the United States than you do in England; for this they all 
devoutly believe 

“ The account brought by the British Queen, of the advance in the London 
market of 2s. per quarter on wheat, has checked the decline in prices here. 
The present rate fur Western flour is 4 dollars 60 cents per barrel ; but, unless 
a very unexpected change takes place in your prices, I have not much doubt we 
shall see it at 4 dollars by Christmas; fluctuations doubtless taking place in 
the mean time. ‘The harvest has been very abundant; and as supplies come 
in, nothing but an extraordinary and unexpected demand for export can pre- 
vent a fall. 

“ The fall demand for goods continues very light, although rather more has 
been doing. The imports, too, are quite insignificant, and the revenue must 
be very deticient : it is said the Collector of Customs is sometimes put ‘to his 
shifts * to pay the daily demand for drawbacks on goods reéxported. So much 
for ‘ protection.’ Exchange on London stands at 7} to 84} premium; Paris, 
5 314; Hamburg, 353 to 354. 

“Lord Morpeth goes home in the Western: he has won golden opinions 
here for his unobtrusive good sense and unpretending manners. A safe voyage 
to him 


« Very faithfully yours, A New York Mercuant.” 





The Morning Post denies in the most positive terms that a retreat of 
the troops outside the Indus ever was ordered by the Governor General— 

“ A correspondent at Calcutta, who has access to the best sources of politi- 
cal information, has favoured us with a communication which enables us to 
assert in the most unqualified terms, that the Governor-General of India never 
gave an order, either to General Pollock or to any other officer, for the evacua- 
tion of Afghanistan by the British troops; and to assert, moreover, that Lord 
Ellenborough, from the moment of his arrival in India to the date of our cor- 
respondent’s letter, never used any language privately or officially—no sing'e 
word by tongue or pen—importing that his Lordship contemplated the with- 
drawal of the British force from Afghanistan, until every thing had been done 


* Most of the New- Yorkers pronounce ‘‘ been ’’ in this way. J 
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that the honour of Great Britain and the maintenance of her character, au- 
thority, and preéminence in India, could be supposed to require. 

“ We learn from the correspondent above referred te, upon whose informa- 
tion we implicitly rely, that whatever military movements may recently have 
taken place at Candahar and Jellalabad, and whatever may be their object, 
those movements are not the result of immediate instructions from London, 
but of the deliberate, coherent, and unvacillating system of policy adopted by 
the present Governor-General, and pursued without the slightest deviation, 
even for a moment, since his Lordship’s arrival in India—a policy always in 
harmony with the wishes and the determination of the British Cabinet, with 
which his Lordship’s mind was so fully imbued, before he left England, that he 
could feel no difficulty, and incur little risk of error, in giving to those wishes 
and that determination their due application and proper force in every con- 
ceivable emergency. ba i - 

“ We also assert, with perfect confidence that we shall be justified by the 
future course of events, that the British Government of India wi!l not muke 
any further attempt .to conquer Afyhunistan, with a view to the permanent oc- 
cupation of that country. It is universally felt, both in Great Britain and 
in India, that no military operations ought to be undertaken in Afghanistan, 
beyond what may be needful for obtaining the prisoners and rescuing the 
British name from the disgrace which the mad enterprise of the Whig Go- 
vernment has brought upon it.” 

The Calcutta Star tells an affecting anecdote of the retreat from 
Ghuznee— 

“ The death of Lieutenant Lumsden and his young wife is confirmed, and 
the details of their fate as now narrated are of a most melancholy and painful 
character. It is stated, that when he fell desperately wounded, his young wife 
threw herself upon his body, and implored him not to leave her to fall into the 
hands of the enemy ; when he, with a last effort, drew his pistols from his belt 
and put an end first to her sufferings and then to his own.” 

The Times makes the following strange announcement. 
not say whether the proposition was entertained or not— 

“ On dit that overtures have been made by an influential party in China to 
the British authorities in that country, the objects of which are to depose the 
Emperor, to establish another form of government, and to enter, should the 
revolution succeed, into terms of amity with Great Britain, both political and 
commercial.” 


It does 





The Paris Commerce states, that the Prince de Joinville and the 
Duke d’Aumale left St. Cloud in the night of the 8th instant, for Brest, 
where they were to embark for Lisbon. According to the same journal, 
a grand review of the garrison of Paris was shortly to be held by the 
Duke de Némours and King Leopold. 

Lablache is said to be dangerously illat Paris, of inflammation of the 
chest. 

The National gives instances of the extreme distress in Paris. Dur- 
ing the first eight days of the present month, more than sixty sales under 
decrees issued from the courts of law had taken place in Paris among 
the commercial classes. ‘ Inthis avalanche of commercial disasters is 
comprised the celebrated Café Anglais, one of the oldest and most cele- 
brated establishments of the metropolis. The extensive as well as 
small establishments fall. Affzivs ia gcperai are under the influence of 
an alarming crisis. Every dav are seen new shops closed on account 
of bankruptcy, particular!y ‘a the fashionable quarters.” 





The Prussian State Gazette announces the marriage of the Princess 
Mary, daughter of Prince William of Prussia, with the Prince Royal 
of Bavaria, on the 5th instant, in the chapel of the Palace at Berlin. 
The Prince of Bavaria was represented by the Prince of Prussia. 

The nuptials of the Princess Sophia of Orange with the Duke of 
Saxe Weimar were celebrated, at the Hague, on the 8th instant. 

The Austrian Government has issued an order relative to the em- 
ployment of children in manufactories. No child is to work younger 
than nine years old, nor then, unless it shall have been three years 
frequenting school and receiving religious instruction. From nine to 
twelve years, children must not work above ten hours; from twelve 
to sixteen, children must not work above twelve hours with one hour’s 
interval. No boy or girl under sixteen to work at night. 

The Frankfort Journal states that the Saxon manufacturers are well 
satisfied with the result of the Michaelmas fair at Leipsic: the first 
stock of goods offered for sale being all disposed of, they found it ne- 
cessary to send a second supply. Complaints of the high price of meat 
and bread were made among the operatives ; and although the last crop 
of potatoes was most abundant, they were principally bought up by the 
distillers, to the great dissatisfaction of the labouring classes, who on 
more than one occasion were about to pull the distilleries to the ground. 


The Emperor of Russia has issued an ukase authorizing a foreign 
loan of 8,000,000 silver roubles, to begin the construction of a railroad 
from St. Petersburg to Moscow; the total cost of which is estimated 
at forty or fifty millions. 

The correspondent of the Augsburg Gazette, in Servia, writes on the 
27th of September, that an opposition against the new order of things 
in that province had been already organized, although the Government 
had established a system of terror in order to stifle any resistance. 


The Times, following the lead of the British Critic and Quarterly 
Theological Review, makes an attack on the use of pews in churches, 
which disfigure the building, encroach upon the space, and obstruct 
sight and sound. It boasts the concurrence of the Camden Society in 
hostility to the practice, and also the authority of the Bishop of London, 
the Church-building Societies, and the Bishop of Exeter. Dr. Phil- 
potts says, that “the system of pewsis by law tolerable only where they 
do not interfere with the accommodation of those who have a right to 
worship God in their parish-church. The Times abridges from the 


Critic an anecdote of outrageous encroachment by pews on the space of | 


the church— 

_ “ We lately visited the church of an extensive rural parish. It was a build- 
ing of very fir proportions: properly and decently arranged for service, it 
would have been all that one can wish for a country-church. The chancel was 
filled with square pews, one of them very large. The aisle was filled with 
large square pews. The nave was full of enclosures of every class of irregu- 
arity and uncouthness. There were pews for one, for two, for a dozen, and 
for sixteen. One was not surprised to hear there had been a demand for 
more accommodation. There had been; and this had led to the great eyesore 
of the church. In the nave was a gallery eighteen feet long and eight feet 
deep, containing four benches, about twenty-three inches apart, facing the 








North, and directly overlooking the pulpit. This was built about twenty years 
since with the assistance of a grant from the Incorporated Society—a grant 
allowed on the allegation that church-room was absolutely wanted, and that 
the said gallery supplied sixty-nine new sittings. Thirty-nine were all the 
gallery would really hold, with any tolerable ease. We sha!l scarcely gain 
credit for what we have now to tell. Almost under this gallery, ie. on the 
same side, and filling up the space between it and the chancel-arch, was an im- 
mense pew more than cight feet square, with a projection into the chancel. 
Its capacity was more than half the available capacity of the gallery just de- 
scribed, and it was in the best part of the church, the best for light and hear- 
ing, and propinquity to the chancel. At the time of our visit, this empire of 
a pew was, and had been for years, occupied by one lady—one only—not a 
creature besides; and she had no more legal right to it than the humblest 
school-girl perched up in the dark, unhealthy, suffocating gallery.” 

The British Critic asks, “ How ean we reconcile church-rates with 
the present system of pews”? And the Times brings the subject to 
bear on the subject of church-extension— 

“ When Sir Robert Inglis, towards the close of the late session of Parliament, 
inquired what were the intentions of Government with reference to this latter 
question, the Premier replied, that they were alive to its moment, and intended 
to consider the whole subject, with a view to giving effect to the honourable 
Baronet’g wishes. ‘The light which has since been thrown upon the state of the 
manufacturing population will not diminish either the disposition of Ministers 
to act upon this intimation, or the willingness of the country at large to acqui- 
esce in such a policy. But one thing, most assuredly, the country will expect 
and exact from the Government before they consent to any gront of public 
money—namely, that the Duke of Wellington’s pledge shall be fulfilled—that 
Parliament shall do all in its power to enable the Church to make the most ex- 
tended use of her present resources, before the people are taxed to create new 
ones forher. Let church-obstruction be got rid of before we are called upon to 
pay for church-ertension.” 


“ A LookerR-on” wants lo know our meaning in the use of the word “ charac- 
teristic” applied to Lord Ponsonby’s letter on the domestic slavery of 
Turkey. The word did not express our meaning : “ curious” or “ clever” 
would have been better, As LOOKER-ON does not read the Morning 
Chronicle, he is not likely to know the absurdities of which the other 
person in question has been guilty. 


POSTSCRIPT. — 
SATURDAY. 


Some alarm was created last night by the publication of what pur- 
ported to be disastrous news from India. It was conveyed in the fol- 
lowing extract, for whose authenticity the Standard vouches, from a 
hurried letter written on the 27th of August, at Bombay, by Major 
Messiter, of the Twenty-eighth Regiment— 


** Bombay, 27th August 1842. 
* * * + = 


“ The Colonel is going away in command of a brigade. I therefore fall into 
the command of the Regiment. We take the field immediately. Most disast- 
rous news [have | arrived [from] the interior. ‘The Forty-first cut to pieces. 

“A reference to some private affairs follows. } 

* Yours, &c. Joun MEssiTER.” 

Without disparaging the word of Major Messiter, the Standard at 
once doubted the correctness of his intelligence and enumerated various 
considerations to establish its improbability. The first alarm has sub- 
sided, and the morning brings confirmation of the Stundard’s doubts. 
The Times says— 

“ We feel peculiar pleasure in being enabled from the best-informed sources 
to contradict this painful report. Av official letter from the highest authority 
in Bombay, dated August 28th, [one day later, ] and professing to give ‘ the latest 
news’ from Candahar, makes no mention of such an occurrence ; and from the 
perfect silence of the Indian press upon the subject, it would seem to be rather 
an individual fiction than even a current rumour. Its extreme improbability 
has been ably exposed by our contemporary ; and we need only now cali atten- 
tion to the circumstance that Major Messiter professes to be acting upon or- 
ders issued on the receipt of intelligence of which those from whom alone the 
orders could have emanated know nothing.” 

It appears from the Morning Post that the writer of the letter of the 
28th is Sir George Arthur, the Governor of Bombay. 


Opinions on the “ startling” news from Canada come forth in the 
daily papers with more or less confidence. A writer in the Morning 
Chronicle, who is obviously kept well-informed on Canadian affairs, ex- 
presses cordial satisfaction at its general nature, but appe irs to regret 
that better men have not been offered by the working of the Parliamen- 
tary majority for Sir Charles Bagot’s application: of the great principle 
of “ responsible government ”’— 

“ When we express our great satisfaction at this result, it is not, we must 
confess, at the individuals whom their influence in the Assembly bas thus 
brought into office. Mr. Baldwin is a very honest, but not a very skilful or 
practical politician. Mr. Lafontaine is a gentleman of great pretensions, but, 
we suspect, little solidity of judgment; and his reputation for political virtue 
is by no means above suspicion. Mr. Girouard, who was imprisoned during 
the insurrection of 1837, and suffered greatly on account of unjust suspicions 
of disloyalty, is, from al! we hear, much the ablest of those who have joined the 
Government. The men of greatest practical talent in the Executive Council 
are the old members, Messrs. Hincks, Daly, and Harrison.” 

The Whig journal expresses a natural regret that the consummation 
of the Durham policy should have been left by the Whigs to grace the 
present Administration— 

“ We may be allowed almost to express a regret that such a consummation 
has been brought about by a Tory Governor-General. But this, after all, is 
only one of many proofs of the fact that Government, in the present day, 
whether in the hands of Tories or of Liberals, must be carried on on liberal prin- 
ciples. Nevertheless, it must be said, that this adoption of Lord Durham’s ad- 
mirable principle does great honour to Sir Charles Bagot. His must be re- 
garded as no imperfect or insincere adoption of it. Unwilling, in the first place, 
it may have been; but since he saw that he must adopt it, he has gone into it 
thoroughly and cheerfully. We have only to wish that his exceilent intentions 
may not be counteracted by orders from home; and that he may be allowed to 
carry out thoroughly and consistently the admirable career which, to his honour, 
he has commenced. 

“ Strange that, after all the outcry against Lord Durham's Canadian govern- 
ment, and his Report, the great liberal principle of that Report should be now 
first fully realized by a ‘Tory Government! 

“ We do not pretend to predict that the Provincial Government now con- 
stituted will be of long duration, or do much service. We shall be content if 
its establishment satisfies the majority for a while; and if, when the majority 
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turns against it, it shall make way for those who shall then possess the public 
confidence.” 

The Times this morning, like the Post yesterday, is puzzled by Sir 
Charles Bagot’s conces-ion of power to Mr. Lafontaine and Mr. Gi- 
rouard, who were actively engaged in the Rebellion of °37, and for 
whose apprehension rewards of 5001. were offered. It does not object 
to the principle of removing distinctions of caste and admitting the 
French Canadians to power; but thinks it a libel on the race to sup- 
pose that better men could not have been found. It supposes, how- 
ever, that there may be further explanations to come of the reasons 
which limited Sir Charles’s choice. No doubt there are “ explanations,” 
and cogent reasons to boot. In the mean time, be it remembered, that 
Mr. Lafontaine and Mr. Girouard were marked for punishment in 37 
for the same reason which now marks them for power—they were 
leading men of their race, then in temporary insurrection, as they stil] 
are, now that the race is quiet and well-affected, 








° ee J 

Alluding to the posiage negé‘i2tions between Franee and England 
now nearly concluded, the Post says this morning—‘ We have reason to 
believe the rate of postage between London and Paris will be reduced 
to about 8d. for such letters as are now charged Is. 8d.; the rates be- 
tween more distant parts of the two kingdoms being reduced in the 
same ratio, viz. from five to two.” 





The Liverpool Special Commission closed its task yesterday. 
sentences are fur too numerous to particularize: they have varied from 
fifteen years’ transportation to three nionths’ imprisonment. 
cases the prisoners have been let off on their own recognizances to be 
of good behaviour under pain of a suspended sentence. Comparatively 
few have been acquitted. 

The Staffordshire Commission continues its more tedious labours, 

At a crowded meeting of the Manchester Anti-Corn-law League, on 
Thursday evening, Mr. Cobden, in measured but emphatic terms, called 
Lord Abinger to account for his side-blows at the League, his opinions 
and political economy, and his assertions of fact. For example, Lord 
Abinger asseried, that “ the disaffection of the working classes does 
not seem to originate in any feeling of their own respecting their pri- 
vations or the high price of provisions.” Mr. Cobden reminded him, 
that nearly 2,000,000 of petitioners for repeal of the Corn-laws “ all 
expressed the privation to which they were subject and their suffering 
for want of breed”; and that upwards of 3,000,000 petitioners prayed 
for the Charter, in whose petitions there were the strongest allegations 
of extreme privation, want of employment, and the consequent absence 
of the means of subsistence! Speaking of Lord Abinger’s assertion, 
that those who sought the Charter aimed at the destruction of the mo- 
narchy, of the aristocracy, and of property, Mr. Cobden remarked— 

“ I confess the charge of the noble and learned Lord, in which he charges the 
great body of the working classes with these felonious and treasonable designs, 
has been so calculated to prejudice the cause of those who have been tried at these 
Special Commissions, that if a motion were made in the House of Commons for 
an address to her Majesty to remit the sentence of those men, convicted pur- 
suant to the charge of the noble and learned Lord—I say, if the reports be 
true—if the words of the learned Judge be correctly reported—as at present 
advised, 1 should vote in favour of such a motion.” (Loud cheering.) 





2 
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Mr. G. E. Anson, Treasurer and Private Secretary to Prince Albert, 
was thrown by a stumbling horse, as he was riding out with the Prince 
and Sir E. Bowater, to hunt with the beagles, on Thursday: he was 
tied injured on the right hip, and has since been confined to the 

ouse. 


Quarterly average of the weekly liabilities and assets of the Bank of 
England, from the 16th July 1842 to the 8th October 1842— 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS 
Circulation ......... £29,004,000 Securities ........... £22,573,000 
Deposits ........000 9,368,000 Bullion we... 9,633,000 





£32,206,000 


£29,372,000 


MARKET. 
Stock Excuaner, Frroay AFrernoon, 
The statement of the revenue of the UnitedKingdom for the quarter ending 

the 10th instant was published on Tuesday, and has disappointed the general 

expectation of 2 favourable return. It was anticipated that the large amount 
received for Corn-duties and Property Tax on the July Dividends, would have 
shown in excess over the corresponding quarter of last year; and when it be- 
came known that, with the addition aiforded by the large extra revenue from 
these sources, the quarter’s receipt did not come up to that of the October 
quarter of 184!, the expression of regret and surprise was universal. Under 
the operation of this feeling, the prices of the Funds declined ; and on Tuesday 
morning were j per cent below the closing quotations of the previous day. The 
depression did not, however, long continue ; as prices recovered again towards 
the close of the day; and though the reaction was checked by the sale of 

100,000/. on Wednesday morning, the price has since further improved, and is 

now at } per cent above the closing price of Saturday last. 


MONEY 


the Consol Account occurred yesterday; but as the speculative transactions | 


have not been extensive, their arrangement did not occasion any fluctuation. 
Money being in great abundance, the “continuation,” or premium paid for 
carrying over Stock to the 24th November, was only 4 per cent; and asa de- 
mand existed for Stock in consequence of large amounts being taken off the 
market, the price advanced to the extent above noticed. The Dividends of 
the various Stocks, which became due on the 10th instant, are now in course of 
payment, and tle books of all of them are open for private transfer. During 
the period for which they have been closed, Reduced Three per Cents have 
risen 4 per cent; and the Reduced Three-and-a-half per Cents only 3; the 
expected reduction of this latter Stock evidently operating unfavourably upon 
its price. Bank Stock has been stationary, and Long Annuities have risen 
about 1 per cent; as will be seen from the following comparative statement— 
Price at the closing Preseut Price, Equivaleuts to a 
the books, with without Di- quotation with 
Dividend. vidend. - Dividend of 
Bank Stock ...0..5.+. ee OE. <ascipecen “MEPEOU secweeescc 1684 169 
Reduced Thiree per Cents... G35 ..e..eoces 924 Pies tecne 94 
Do. Three-auda-half per 
TOSS OR a | a ee (s) es 1024 


Long Anouitfts ... .-.-.++6 ere eee 12} ee 
The premium upon Exchequer Bills has riven, and is now 55s. to 57s. for 
both varieties of bills. It seems strange that bills bearing 24d. per day should 


The | 


The settlement of | 











not be worth more than those bearing 2d.; but there are so few of the former 
in the market, that the business has been of necessity confined to those at 2d. 
per day, which have thus been forced up to a level with their more valuable 
congeners. ‘The discussion as to the retrenchment of the banking-hours still 
continues, but nothing has been elicited worthy of notice. The merchants 
have generally given a sort of sanction to the principle of closing at the earlier 
hour, by altering the time at which they meet on foreign post-days upon the 
Royal Exchange. The former practice was to meet at Half-past ‘Iwo, and 
close at Four; but custom has lately postponed the meeting till nearly Four 
o’clock : it is now determined that from and after next Tuesday, the old time 
of meeting, Three o’clock, shail be resorted to. 

In the Foreign Market, the business has been on the tisually limited scale, 
Mexican Bonds gave way yesterday to 324; but rallied again this morning, on 
the reccipt of intelligence of the arrival of a remittance of 18,000 dollars on 
account of the Dividends: the price has been as high as 33, but it again gave 
way in the course of the afternoon to 324; Colombian, and the other South, 
American, ate without any variation of importance. There is a slight im-. 


provement in Dutch Two-and-a half per Cents, but no large transactious have- 


occurred, ‘he other Foreign Bonds are generally the same. A demand has 
occurred for Portuguese Stock generally ; and an improvement of from § to 1, 
per cent has taken place in the price of most of the current varieties. This 
rise was in anticipation and partly the result of a meeting of the Bondholders; 
held on Tuesday last, and convened by the Committee ta eonsider the pro- 
priety of recommending the general adoption of the terms proposed by the Go- 
vernment at Lisbon for the conversion of the various descriptions of Portu- 
guese Stock under the decree of 2 November 1840: the recommendation of 
the Committee was adopted, and resolutions passed recommending the Bond- 
holders to accede to the proposed terms. The amount of Old Stock at present 


In some | Converted, as appears from a return to the oth instaut, published by the Finan- 


cial Agency, is 5,516,632/. 5s. 

As the dispute which has so long existed between the Portuguese Govern- 
ment and a portion of the Bondholders may now be considered at an end, and. 
a general conversion of the outstanding portions of the Old stock will probably 
take place immediately, we subjoin for the information of the Bondholders the 
3d and 5th astieles of the decree of November 1840, one declaring the amount 
of New Stock to be given in exchange for the Old, and the other the dividends 
to be paid upon the New Stock— 

« Antic.e I11.—The creation and issue of the New Five per Cent Stock will be 
strictly limited to the amount of the Debt which may be offered for conversion, and 
calculated as follows ;—69/. 15s. for every 1001. Three per Cent Bonds with the Coupons 
annexed; and in like manner, I16/- 5s. for every 100, Five per Cent Bond, 1397. 10s, 
fur every 100/. Six per Cent Boud, and 106J. 9s. 2d. for every 1001. in Debentures; 
besides the fraction of the interest corresponding to the month of December next, 
which is to be added thereto in the couversion of the Five and Six per Cent Bonds, and 
of the Debentures issued for dividends of the same ceseription, as the interest of the new 
Stock begins from the Ist January 1841. 

“* ArticLeE V.—The interest of the New Stock will be payable half-yearly on the Ist 
January aud Ist July of each year; the tirst dividend to become due on the Ist July 
1841. This payment will be made at the rate of 24 per cent per annum during the four 
years from January 1841 to December 1844; of Three per Cent from 1845 to 1848; of 
Four per cent from 1849 to 1852; of Five per cent in the following eight years from 
1853 to 1860; and cf six per ceut from 1861, as long as may be nee ry for the inte- 
gral reimbursement of the part of the interest unpaid during the first twelve years, 
which will end in 1852, returning afterwards to the rate of five per cent until the Stock 
shall be completely redeemed.” 

The various descriptions of Railway Shares are without any material varia~ 
tion. The prices of some of them are a little lower: Birmingham, and the 
more important varieties, being, however, in more demand, and prices showing 
a disposition to improve. 

Another warning to the Shareholders in Joint Stock Banks has just oc- 
curred, in the disappearance of Mr. BuRDEKIN, the manager of the Bank of 
Manchester. It appears that the management of this concern has been a 
miniature edition of that of the Bank of the United States, and that a large 
portion of its capital—700,000/.—has been lost in bad debts, carelessly or 
fraudulently contracted with the friends or connexions of those to whom the 
management of its affairs have been intrusted. The liability of institutions of. 
this kind to similar frauds is one of the most distressing circumstances con- 
nected with them; and while it must tend to depreciate generally the value of 
their shares as investments for money, is continually presenting fearful in» 
stances of the positive dishonesty of large classes ef our commercial com- 
munity. 





Saturvay, TWeLve o’Crock. 

The Consol'Market is firmer this morning ; the price for Money having again 
reached 933 and being now quoted 933 3, while that for Account is 93} j. ‘This 
equalization between the price for Money and that for Account is an indication 
of the demand for Money Stock, and generally the precursor of an improves 
ment. 

In the Foreign Market, Mexican Bonds are rather firmer than yesterday, the 
present price being 323 §; the other Foreign Stocks are at yesterday’s prices, 
without any sign of business. 

The transactions in Railway Shares have, as yet, been confined to the fol- 
lowing: Edinburgh and Glasgow, 454; Manchester and Birmingham, 20; 
North Midland, (‘Thirds,) 185. 

3 per Cent. Consols ...,.06+. 933 ¢ Columbian 6 pe. Ceats..... 203 

Ditto for Account ....6.e0.0.6 934 & Danish 3 per Ceats .o..25-. 82 ¢ 

3 per Cent Reduced.......... 923 4 Dutch 2} per Cents.......+- 

3} per Cent Ditto....e..0.... 100% Mexican 5 per Cents Consd.. é 
New 34 per Ceuts..c.eesecere Portuguese R-geneyS perCts. 67 + 
Bank Stock .. Ditto New 5 per Cents 1841, 214 














Exchequer Bills, 2id... prem. 53 7 Ditto 3 per Ceuts ..e..eee.e 22 
Ditto 2d. vessseressersse- dO, 55 7 Russian 5 per Cents......6. 112 113 
WUE WINE fc kcoscrs censns Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 
Brazilian 5 per Ceuts ., ex Coupons ..ese.ssereee 164 
Belgian 5 per Cents ....0..05. Ditto 3 per Cents 1842..,.... 208 % 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—Off Penzance, Oct. 12th, Prince George, Grant, from Sing: pore. 

At Liverpool, Oct. 12th, Enterprise, Robertson, from Calcutta; loth, Argyleshire, 
Scott, from Bombay. 

At Mauritius, July 3d, Seringapatam, Pecket, from Hull; 16th, Brion, Evans, from 
Loudon. 

At Bombay, previous te 27th Aug. Farl of Clare, Scott; Muy. Kemp; Inglis, 
Isaacson; Bussoral) Merchant, Ferrier ; Morley, Evans; Boadicea, Wi hers; Colum- 
bus, Short; Rajahsthan, Stewart; and Kelso, Roxburgh, from Loudou; Windsor 
Castle, M‘Clelland; Ann, Salkeld; Candahar, Keir; Caladonia, Roliusou; Arszyie, 
Rattray; aud Formosa, Laidley, from Liverpool; Royal Adelaide, Sinclair from tae 
the Clyde ; Northumberland, Collie; aud W. Wallis, Longstaff, from Neweast e. 

At Madras, previous to 18ih Ang. Acasta, Ballemy; Auna, Robertsou, Hamilton; 
Hindostan, Redman; F. Smith, Edmonds, Mellish, Fawcett; Princess Royal, Fen- 
wick; Dauntless, Wakefield; Orater, Tayt; and Aun, Thorne, from Londou; and 
Favourite, Scaddan, from Neweastle. 

At Ceylon, previous to 13th Aug. Helen Mary, Palmer; Morning Star, Harrison; 
and Helen, Younger, from London; Ann Dingwall, Arthar, from Liverpool; and Eli- 
zabeth Walker, Crawford, from the Clyde. 

At Calcutta, previous to 13th Aag. City lof Poouah, Bird; Lady Faversham, —— 3; 
Charles Kerr, Garbutt; Helen Th mson, Petrie; Malacca, Shutter; Florist, Huggap; 
St. George, Wright ; Mary Bannatyne, Paken; Sultan, Robinson ; Charlotte, Haw- 
kins ; Brooke, Carpenter ; Elizabeth, Morris; Samarang, Robertson; Princess Royal, 
Brook ; Romeo, Pollock; York, Legg; Nith, Shaw; Thomas Lowry, Graham ; Gle- 
nelg, Biles; Washington, Barnet; aud Curraghmore, Ball, from Londou; Princess 
Royal, Robinson; Cuthbert Young. Henderson; Mary Somerville, Pearson 5 John- 
stone, Harrison; Ursula, Martin; Wiunifred, Hardy; Malabar, Barker; and Dutchess 
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of Clarence, Back, from Liverpool; Ruby, Dangerfield, from Bristol; Reginald He- 
ber, Macfarlane; and Imogene, Shields, from the Clyde; and Emily, Newton, from 
Newcastle. 

At Singapore, July 14th, Anua Maria, West; Midas, Pierce; and Hersey, Easterby, 
from London; Aden, Ponsouby; Gesmiui, Maidon; and Princess Royal, Newby, trom 
Liverpool ; and James Ewing, Maitland, from the Clyde. 

At China, May 27th, John Christian, Withycombe; and Bengalee, ——, from Liver- 


pool. ‘ : 
The Copeland, Sims, from Liverpool to China, was wrecked uear Batavia on the 27th 
June; part of the cargo has been saved, 
The Martha Ridgway, from New Zealand to India, is wrecked iu Torres Straits ; part 
of the crewsaved, the captain and seven men missing. 
: Sarurpay Mornine. 
Sailed—From Gravesend, Oct. 13th, Duiliug, Underhill, for Caleutta. 
THE REVENUE. 
Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the Years 
and Quarters ended 10th October 1841 and 1842, showing the Increase 
or Decrease thereof. 



















































































YEARS ENDED 10th OCTOBER 
1841. 1842, | Increase. | Decrease. 
£ £ £ £ 
Customs .... cunkmene 19,485,217 | 19,656,495 171,278 ees 
Excise .occccccscccesseses 7 12,858,014 | 12,124.566 ecee 733,448 
NOE wines ga cenecaccewces 6,687,57: 6,547,863 aaa 139.712 
Taxes. ..... eeewsed ieee nes 4,359,672 4 297,439 aoa 62,233 
Property TES, « <0s6cc0ass ces veee 313 844 313,844 aves 
Post-office.... 426,000 591.000 165,000 eeee 
Crown Lands 153,000 142,000 eae 11,000 
Miscellaneous bi entece 95,123 592,926 477,803 wade 
Total Ordinary Revenue .} 44,064,601 | 44,246,133 1,127,925 916 393 
Imprest and other Monies ... 360,487 430,501 70,014 nee 
Repayments of Advaxces for 
Public Works........0.6.- 488,853 533,292 104,435 
Total Income.....ccs.es- . 44,913,946 | 45,296,927 | 1,302,374 946,393 
ar a lias 
PRCROASG OU 1G Veah iiiccciccvecsd cacecctssoeascas rer 355,981 | esa 
- = ! 
dese 
| QUARTERS ENDED 10th OCTOBER 
| 1841. 1842. Increase. | Decrease. 
- £ £ 
CustOMs eoevcoesvccevecsees| 9.797.217 | 5,943,977 206,760 Ae 
EXcis€ ....cccscccccccccere-| 4,160,866 | 3,726,035 | eree 434,831 
Stamps ..ececccsceecceesoes| 1,732,704! 1,631,480 | ‘iain 10] 224 
WARGE 6.006% Pree rrr ry 320,160 | 177.437 | sete 142,733 
Property Tax......... Heres “sige 313,844 | 313,844 | ence 
POst-ONG... .06-ecccrcerccel 116,006 | 168,000 | 52,000 uses 
Crown Lands... 50,500} 12.500 | ead 38.000 
Miscellaneous .... 15,325 | 20,924 | 5,599 gees 
Total Ordinary Revenue.) 12,132,772 | 11,994,197 578.203 916,77 
Imprest and other Monies ...| 97,805 | 111,070 13,265 seve 
Kepayments of Advances for | 
Public Works......e00.06 ; 122,374 | 180,211 57,837 
Total Income.........++..| 12,352,951 | 12,285,478] 649,303 | 716,778 
Pududklheesaean.<cacessssosetanerseroomeckeneen ses 649 305 
Decrease on the Quarter...... We serseocesriececiaes 67,473 


Income and Charge on the Consolidated Fund, in the Quarters ended 
10th October 1841 and 1842. 





QUARTERS ENDED 10th 





INCOME. 














i | 
} 
é | £ 

eee rr eer 4,256,828 4,647,472 
Bxalee os ocus ecceccases 4,183,564 | 3,744'523 
Stamps ...se.06 ‘ 1,732,704 | 1,631,480 
WRRER. cc50.0. EGescecensiser : $20,160 | 177 437 
BIQDOET TBR cccc no0cscsevns oe eerserecce esevaneeekes eees | 313 8:4 
BMEMEEC a coc cnieenes¢eak weenwe’ eae éusereckee 116,000 168,000 
PMN ei cvcccccaccerdodsascteeuee 50.00 12,500 
Miscellancous...... ar 15,325 | £0,924 
Imprest and other Money 77,805 | 111,070 


Repayments of Advances,. 122,374 180,211 





10,875,260 | 11,007,461 
To Cash brought to this Account to be applied to pay off 








Deficiency Bills.e.sccccecsccsccssccecccoresesceres 150,000 | 
11,025,260 | 11,007,461 
QuUARTERS ENDED Sth 
OcroBER 
CHARGE. 1841. 1342, 





POMS TIGNES cs ccccdnedes soca ce 
Terminable Annuities..... | 


Paha aga 
icevecncevecsevces| aMRlaa |  ocaecee 
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The probable Amount of Exchequer Bills required to meet the Charge| ——-—_—— 
on the Consolidated Fund, Quarter ended 10th October 1842...... | 4,960,561 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW OF RIVER-NAVIGATION. 
In the course of the discussions about the AsuBurTon treaty, the 
question of the right of free navigation on boundary rivers, and 
rivers which in their way to the sea pass through the territories of 
several nations, has been incidentally raised. The principle upon 
which the question must be decided has a much wider range of 
application than the controversy out of which it has arisen, and 
its importance will excuse an attempt to place the present state of 
the law of nations on this head in as clear a light as possible. 

Rivers are the property of the states within which their course 
lies. When a river flows in succession through the territory of 
two or more states, the portions of its course belong to the states 
within the limits of which they are respectively included. When 
a river bounds the territory of a state, and the opposite bank is 
unoccupied, the whole breadth of the river belongs to the nation 
which it bounds. When the opposite banks of a river are occu- 
pied by different nations, and it does not clearly appear which took 
possession first, a principle of equity suggested and many treaties 
have established the view, that each possesses the half of the river 
nearest its own shore. In some cases, however, the right of pro- 
| perty in the whole breadth of a river has been secured to one of 
two nations thus situated, by treaty. 

In the absence of all treaties, the question regarding the right of 
navigation in rivers would fall to be decided by the right of pro- 
perty. <A nation, like an individual, may “ do what it likes with 
his own.” A nation may in that case do with its rivers asa country 
squire does with his lands when he sticks up threats of prosecution 
| against all trespassers. A treaty, ora custom of immemorial stand- 
ing assumed to imply the former existence of a treaty, is required 
to give one nation the right to navigate the rivers of another. Even 
in the case of two nations separated by a navigable river, there is 
no right of joint-ownership ; each can only admit strangers to its own 
half of the stream without the consent of the other. ‘That this has 
been the doctrine and practice of the states of Europe from a very 
early period, is proved by the innumerable and vexatious tolls which 
bristle along so many of its rivers. 

But though this has been the prevailing view, it has never been 
at any time altogether uncontested. CuartemaGne, in one of his 
Capitularies, laid down the law, that no heavier duties were to be 
exacted from merchants on rivers than were necessary to defray 
the expense of keeping them navigable and maintaining a river- 
police. Under his feeble successors, however, this wise enactment 
became a dead letter. The struggles of the great commercial re- 
publics in Italy and on the Baltic were perseveringly directed to- 
wards the emancipation of river-navigation. They liberated one 
river after another by means of treaties, aiming at bringing by de- 
grees so many rivers under a conventional law of free navigation 
that in course of time the close rivers would become the exception. 
The attainment of this end was obstructed at times by the selfish 
efforts of some of the trading republics to procure a monopoly 
of river-navigation for themselves, and ultimately put a stop to by 
the absorption of the majority of these small states into the great 
monarchies. ‘The great monarchies of Europe, till the time of the 
French Revolution, acted with regard to river-navigation upon the 
narrow principle of monopoly which perverted their colonial policy. 
Grotius declared, in the words of the old English translation, 
that “lands and rivers, and if any part of the sea become into the 
propriety of any people, tt ought to be open to those who have need 
of passage for just causes”: but the Scheldt remained closed. 

The first French Revolutionists struggled against this as against 
all other feudal prerogatives ; and so much progress did the opinions 
which prompted the attempt to open the navigation of the Scheldt 
make during the Revolutionary war, that a vigorous effort was made 
at the Congress of Vienna to innovate upon the principles which 
had hitherto regulated river-navigation. 

The Powers parties to the treaty of Paris, in May 1814, met by 
their representatives at Vienna in 1815, and agreed to an “ Acte 
du Congrés,” the object of which was declared to be, “ pour com- 
pléter les dispositions du dit traité, et pour y ajouter les arrange- 
mens rendus nécessaires par l'état dans l'Europe était restée a la 
suite de la derniére guerre.” Its object was to lay the basis of a 
satisfactory system of international law for the states of Europe. 
This code may be defective ; it may have no binding power over 
those states which were not represented at the Congress of Vienna 
and have not since declared their acquiescence in its resolutions : 
but it is at least binding, as far as it goes, upon those who were 
parties to its concoction ; and it is signed by the representatives of, 
Austria, France, Great Britain, Portugal, Prussia and Rusgia, 
principles laid down in this act are the law of nations fomscese 
states, and for as many more as they can persuade to adopt them. 
The 118th article of the act declares, that certain separate trea- 
ties and conventions shall be regarded as integral parts of it; 
and of these, No. 15 is entitled “ Réglemens pour la libre naviga- 
tion des riviéres.” ‘This treaty declares, that the navigation of all 
rivers which form the boundaries of states, or pass through several 
states, “ shall be entirely free, from the points where they become 
navigable to their embouchures, and that no one who conforms to 
their police-arrangements shall be debarred the privilege of navigat- 
ing them for commercial purposes ;” that the governments of the 
states which such rivers touch or flow through shall regulate their 
police by joint-commissions ; and that the duties exacted shall be 
“regulated with a view to encourage commerce and facilitate navi- 











gation.” A code of regulations for the navigation of the Rhine 
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was drawn up to serve as a model for all others : it was ratified, and 
extended to the Neckar, the Maine, the Moselle, the Meuse, and 
the Scheldt. A similar convention was entered into by Russia and 
Austria for the rivers of Poland. Great Britain, as a party to the 
Act of the Congress of Vienna, is bound to conform to this law of 
river-navigation wherever it has been recognized, and to make ex- 
ertions to have it universally recognized. 

There are two discussions in which Great Britain has just been 
engaged «’ ‘ch ought to have been settled by the principles of the 
Act of the Congress of Vienna—the navigation of the river St. 
John, and the Stade-duties. Let us inquire how far this has been 
ghe case. 

The third article of Lord Asupvurton’s treaty provides that the 
navigation of the St. John, where it “is declared to be the line 





British Commissioners, Messrs. Mupce and FEATHERSTONHAUGH ; 
and has laid down on it the boundary-lines claimed by Great Britain 


| and the United States, as also the line awarded by the King of 


Holland, and that settled by Lord Asupurron’s treaty. Mr, 
Wy tp has thus made palpable to the senses the literal truth of 
Mr. FeatTHersToNuAvGu’s statements at the dinner of the Corn- 
wall Polytechnic Society, that “ the disputed territory had resolved 
into an area of country consisting of about 7,000,000 acres of land,” 
and that “the territory has been divided into equal moieties as 
nearly as possible.” Any person, by taking in his hand Mr. Wyxp's 
map and a pair of compasses, may satisfy himself that Great Britain 


| and the United States have terminated their dispute by agreeing to 
| take each a fair half of that territory of which each claimed the 


of boundary,” shall be free to both parties; that the British | 


inhabitants of the Upper St. John shall have free access to those 
parts where the river flows wholly through the State of Maine, 
“ for their produce ;” and that the produce of the citizens of Maine, 
grown on the banks of the St. John or its tributaries, shall have 
free access to the mouth of the river, and shall be dealt with as if 
it were the produce of New Brunswick. 
Great Britain would have been bound to concede to a party to 
the act of the Congress of Vienna, and not so much as it was 
bound in consistency and fair play to any other friendly nation. It 
does not give the free navigation of the St. John to all nations 
wishing to trade with Maine by that river and conforming to the 
police regulations. The privilege conferred upon American pro- 
duce grown on the St. John and its tributaries, to be dealt with as 
if it were the produce of New Brunswick, is in reality a boon to the 
New Brunswickers. It makes St. John’s the harbour both of the 
American and the British territory on the river. ‘There never was 
a more idle cry than that attempted to be raised against Lord 
Asupurton for conceding this privilege to the Americans without 
exacting some favour in ieturn, unless men are to insist upon being 
paid for serving theniselves. 

The bearing of the principle of the free navigation of rivers 
upon the question of the Stade-duties is this. The Stade-duties 
are not payment for any service done to navigators: they are a 
remnant of old feudal exactions. They are of that class of duties 
which it is the object of the regulations sanctioned by the Act of 
the Congress of Vienna to reduce in all cases as much as possible, 
and to abolish wherever it can be done. ‘The proper way of deal- 
ing with the claims of the King of Hanover would have been to 
persuade Austria, Saxony, and Prussia, all of whom are riverains 
of the Elbe, to combine with Great Britain to urge on the applica- 
tion of the principles established by the Congress of Vienna to 
that river. ‘The King of Hanover is the representative and heir of 
a monarch who was a party to that treaty. By an agreement be- 
tween Great Britain and the States mentioned above, to pay the 
Stade-duties under protest until he agreed to a joint commission for 
regulating the navigation of the Elbe, he must ultimately have been 
forced to yield. Any compensation then made to him for the abo- 


lition of the Stade-toll would have been estimated upon the foot- | 


ing of what he could claim by old treaties: now it must be esti- 
mated upon the footing of what has been conceded by the present 
Government, and we cannot protest against the exaction of what 
we have consented to pay. If the current account of the arrange- 
ment with the King of Hanover be correct, a precipitate and ob- 
jectionable settlement of the Stade-duties has been made. 


whole: and this simple fact exposes the late hollow and un- 
meaning, if not mischievous and unprincipled declamation, about 
sacrifice of British interests and surrender of British rights. 

There is something extremely appropriate in Mr. Wyn’s being 
the person to put an extinguisher upon all this “ pribble-prabble.” 


/ Mr. Wyxp is not a politician, but a geographer; and perhaps 


This is not so much as | 


geography gains most by the settlement. As long as there was a 
question about the boundary, no Englishman and no American 
dared believe the form and disposition of the country in which it 
lay to be different from that which their respective countries saw 


| fit to assert: but now both are free to believe that it has the form 


| 


and disposition which Nature gave it, to the great gain of science. 
Mr. Wyxp’s map is published in honour of the day which eman- 
cipates English and American geographers from the necessity of 
telling lies for the honour of their countries. 

In taking leave of the controversy thus appropriately closed, we 
beg to offer a resumé, by way of winding-up. 

The country in which the disputed territory is situated is nearly 
an oblong rectangular parallelogram, having its greatest length in 
a direction from South-west to North-east. The river St. Law- 
rence on the North-west side, and the Atlantic Ocean and the Bay 
of Fundy (an indentation of the Atlantic) on the South-east, form 
two of its parallel sides. The other two are—an imaginary line 
passing through the source of the Connecticut, terminated by the 
Atlantic and the St. Lawrence, and at right angles to both; and 
the coast of the Gulf of St. Lawrence from Cape Rosiers to the 
narrow isthmus which joins the peninsula of Nova Scotia to the 
mainland, and a line drawn across that isthmus to the innermost 
recess of the Bay of Fundy. Throughout the whole length of this 
tract of country, from the sources of the Connecticut to the Gulf 


| of St. Lawrence, the land rises from the banks of St. Lawrence 


river on the one side and from the Atlantic on the other. The 
rivers which flow down the North-western declivity, and those which 
flow down the South-eastern declivity, have their sources close to- 
gether. Several ranges of hills extend along this country in the 
direction from South-west to North-east, parallel (or nearly 
parallel) to each other, to the Atlantic, and to the river St. Law- 
rence ; but not one of these constitutes the watershed between the 
streams flowing to the ocean and those flowing to the river St. 
Lawrence. There is a general rise of the land independent of 
the hill-ranges; and its crest, or axis of highest elevation, forms 
the watershed. The plain lying between the hill-range along 
which the Americans wished to run the boundary and the hill- 
range along which the British wished to run the boundary is higher 
than the plains at the opposite bases of these ranges. ‘The rivers 


| Metis and Chaudiére rise in this elevated central plain, and, break- 


But these two cases do not exhaust the uses to which the Act | 


of the Congress of Vienna may be turned. 
may be made to open to us the free navigation of the Elbe, the 
Vistula, and the Oder. It is the instrument by which the reluc- 
tant Government of Holland may ultimately be forced to relin- 
quish its exactions on the Lower Rhine. It is the foundation of an 
improved system of international law as regards river-navigation 
for the whole world. It recognizes the great principle that navi- 
gation ought to be free, and that it ought to be free because such 
freedom is conducive to the happiness of nations. It is a new 
principle recognized authoritatively for the first time by the Powers 
met in Congress at Vienna in 1815. It is already strong in the 
adhesion of the mightiest powers in the world, but not yet so 
strong as to have entirely superseded the old and false doctrines of 
which it is meant to supply the place. The Governments which 
originated the Act of the Congress of Vienna have been shame- 
fully lax in carrying this principle into execution. It is the in- 
terest and duty of the British Government to watch over and pro- 
mote its extension, more especially at a time when it is agreed on 
all hands that the great want of this country is extended markets 
to give employment to its surplus population. 





MR. WYLD'S SETTLEMENT OF THE NORTH- 
EASTERN BOUNDARY. 


Tue great struggle between England and the United States for the 
possession of what has been called “the disputed territory” was 
settled by Lord Asuzurton’s treaty. Nobody wishes or believes 
that its arrangements can be unsettled. But though the battle is 
at an end, a desultory dropping fire is maintained by certain jour- 
nals—much resembling the popping of guns and pistols kept up after 
the battle of Prestonpans by little blackguard Highland boys, to 
the infinite derangement of the nerves of Bailie M‘Wheeble when 
forced to follow the Baron of Eradwardine to the scene of action. 
Mr. Wy p of Charing Cross has taken a step which promises to 
put an end to the present nuisance. He has published a sketch 
map of “the disputed territory,” reduced from the maps of the 


It is the key which | 
| breaking through the British hill-range and another still more to 





ing through the American hill-range, fall into the St. Lawrence: 
the Penobscot and the St. John rise in this central plain, and, 


the South-east, fall into the Atlantic. This formation of country 
must be kept in view in order to appreciate the temper in which 
the controversy, now happily terminated, has been carried on by 
both countries. 

The central part of the district we have been describing was 
called in 1816, by Mr. Greentear, an American geographer, “ the 
mountainous district ” ; and this designation is adopted by Messrs. 
Muncer and FearuersronnavGnH in their report. Mr. Green- 
LEAF describes “the mountainous district” as about 60 miles in 
breadth ; Messrs. Muncre and FEATHERSTONHAUGH, more core 
rectly, as about 100 miles. This collective epithet ‘ mountainous 
country” is equivalent to the term “ highlands.” The word 
“highlands” does not designate a range of hills, but a tract of 
elevated country in which there may be many ranges. The direc- 
tion, therefore, to draw a line “along the highlands,” seeing that 
they are 100 miles broad, would be too vague to admit of its being 
complied with. The direction to draw a line along the highlands 
from the point where they are intersected by a line drawn due 


| north from the sources of the St. Croix, is also too vague for prac- 


tical use, seeing such a line must cut the whole breadth of 100 
miles diagonally. But the terms of the treaty are more specific: 
the line drawn due north from the sources of the St. Croix is to 
be produced till it meet the highiands which divide the rivers fall- 
ing into the Atlantic from those falling into the river St. Lawrence. 
The line is to be drawn due north from the sources of the St. 
Croix till it strike—not any one of the parallel ranges of hills in 
“the highlands”—not the most lofty range of mountain-peaks— 
but the watershed between the Ocean and the St. Lawrence, 
and then westward along the watershed to the sources of the 
Connecticut river. 

This is the natural interpretation of the language of the treaty ; 
and it is corroborated by various circumstances. In 1783, Great 
Britain retained posesssion of the provinces of Canada and Nova 
Scotia: the United States were in possession of Maine, Massa- 
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chussetts, and Vermont. The proposal ultimately made by the 
United States and accepted by Great Britain, was the adoption of 
the boundary which had separated Canada and Nova Scotia from 
the States when all of them were British dependencies. ‘The line 
drawn north from the sources of the St. Croix was the boundary 
assigned by the charter of Massachussetts. The line drawn along 
the watershed was the Southern boundary assigned to the province 
of Canada by the Royal Proclamation of 1763. The Report of a 


Committee, adopted by Congress on the 20th August 1782, shows | 


this—‘‘ It is incumbent on us to prove that the territorial rights of 
the Thirteen United States, while in the character of British colo- 
nies, were the same as those defined in the instructions given to 
Mr. J. Adams on the 14th day of August 1779. The boundary 
between the United States and Nova Scotia, in these instructions, 
was abandoned, because it did not correspond with that described 
in the charter of Massachussetts. The boundary between the 
United States and Canada, in these instructions, was adhered to, 
because it was sanctioned by the Royal Proclamation of 1763. Let 
us examine the description of the Southern boundary of Canada in 
the Proclamation. 
and Lake Champlain in 45 degrees of North latitude, passes along 
the highlands which divide the rivers that empty themselves into 
the said river of St. Lawrence from those which fall into the sea; 
and also along the North coast of the Bay de Chaleurs, and 
the coast of the Gulf of St. Lawrence to Cape Rosiers, and 
from thence crossing the mouth of the river St. Lawrence by 
the west end of the island of Anticosti, and terminates at the 
river St. John.” This description corresponds to a line drawn 
along the real watershed, but cannot be made to apply to a line 
drawn along either of the hill-ranges claimed by the British and 
Americans. The American range terminates at Cape Rosiers ; the 
British at the South-eastern termination of the Bay of Chaleurs. 
That bay is a deep indentation of the sea between the ranges, to the 
Western extremity of which the table-land between them sinks 
down ; and a line drawn along the watershed in that elevated plain, if 
produced, will strike the Western and innermost extremity of the 
Bay, and thus join naturally with a line drawn along its North 
coast. It is also to be remarked, that this boundary-line is said to 
“divide the rivers that empty themselves into the river St. Lawrence 
from those which fall into the sea”; and that “a line crossing the 
mouth of the river St. Lawrence by the West end of Anticosti,” 
and terminating at the river St. John, marks where the authors 
of the definition thought “the river” ended and “the sea” began. 
The “highlands” of the proclamation are those which separate 
the affluents of the river St. Lawrence from all rivers falling into 
“the sea”; and under the term “sea” is comprehended not only 
the Atlantic, but its great land-locked indentations, the Bay of 
Fundy and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The Americans claimed 
more than they were entitled to, but not nearly so much more as 
the British. In halving the territory, we have got more than by 
astrict interpretation of the terms of the treaty we could claim. 

In so far as the boundary is concerned, these considerations are 
now only matter of history, and have no practical bearing. The 
arrangement under Lord AsuxBurton’s treaty throws the treaty of 
1783, the boundary of Canada, and all such matters, overboard. 
It draws the boundary line, not as old rights or compacts dictate, 
but as the present will of both nations determines. John Bull 
would rather go to war than not have the covered line of communi- 
cation within his own territory; Jonathan would rather go to war 
than give up the valley of the Aroostook; and they run the 
boundary accordingly. Yet is it of some importance, although 
the treaty of 1783 has become a dead letter, to note the temper 
in which the subject has been discussed; to mark how simple, 
how easy of solution, its difficulties are when the only object 
is to aseertain an abstract fact, but to what long and angry 
fiscussions they gave rise while pride, prejudice, and ava- 
tice, could be touched by them. Neither country has reason 
to boast of the manner in which the dispute was conducted. 
Each predetermined that the watershed must be a range of 
hills, and that the range which gave it the greatest extent of 
country was the true one; and both set themselves to make 
out their cases by lying as if for a wager. We learn from the 
map of Messrs. Mupce and FearuerstonnavGn, that an in- 
genious American surveyor has invented a range of hills where 
there is nothing but a tract of level swamps. And, not to be be- 
hindhand with the Americans, Lord Patmerston charged his 
Commissioners to search, not for the highlands separating the rivers 
falling into the Atlantic from those falling into the St. Lawrence, 
which the treaty requires, but to examine “ which of three lines 
Presents the best-defined continuity of highland range,” about 
Which the treaty says nothing. And, animated by the same spirit 
as their employer, his Commissioners took the strangest liberties 
with treaties and charters. “ Versus septentriouem” they made 
tomean “a line a little to the north of east”; ‘ad occidentem” 
they translated “ westwardly towards the north”; and they got 
rid of the words in the Royal Proclamation of 1763, which deter- 
mine where the river St. Lawrence terminates and the sea begins, 
by omitting them and clapping an “ &c.” after Cape Rosiers. It 
is humiliating to see two great nations ready to go to war to sup- 
Port falsehoods for the sake of a useless tract of barren moorland. 
And as human nature cannot be expected to change much in the 
Course of a few years, it is rather alarming to reflect, that there is 
still so much of boundary unsettled between the United States and 
the British possessions in North America. ‘The wisest course for 

th Governments would be to seize the present moment of har- 
Mony and good-humour, and press the immediate running of a 


‘“‘ The said line, crossing the river St. Lawrence | 


| boundary-line and the erection of marks all the way to the Pacific. 
| The expense would be trifling; and even though it were heavy, 
| the gain, in removing doubts which may become the source of 
| future wars, is incalculable. 
THE PEWSEYITES. 

Tuk development of the “ ulterior objects” of the Oxford Tracta- 
rians, supplied by the new number of the British Critic and the 
week’s labour of the Zimes, goes fur to confirm the views enter- 
tained by Mr. Shandy, and some other philosophers, of the mysteri- 
ous influence which names exercise over character. The Leading 
Journal, in its capacity of Puseyite organ, after spending the 
earlier part of the week in illustrating the progress of the Oxford 
doctrines by dint of quotations from the pastoral addresses of the 
Bishops of Oxrorp, Exerer, and Lonpon, took courage on Thurs- 
day to commence operations against the abomination of Pews. 
The British Critic or Quarterly Theological Review was moored 
like a line-of-battle ship off the point to be attacked ; and, covered 
| by her broadside, the 7imes—a whole flotilla of gunboats in itself— 
| opened a raking fire upon the doomed fortress. It is now 
| obvious to all the world, that the great mission of the Oxford 
| Theologians is to put down the nuisance of Pews. 

| “It is pretty obvious,” says the Quarterly Theological Review, 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





| ‘that whatever is to be done with regard to pews, must be done in 
the way of prevention. ‘The evil, once allowed, is incurable: there 
is nothing which people defend with so much pertinacity as a pew. 
The more unreasonable, the more unjust in theory, the greater out- 
rage it is to public convenience and to the symmetry of the 
building, the greater hindrance to the general seeing and hearing, 
the more it is cherished.” What created pew could fail to be 
blown out of church by such a whirlwind of indignant eloquence ? 

The British Critic attacks pews with logic; the Bishop of Exr- 
TER, in his charge, with history. ‘ The origin of the evil is not 
such as can endear it to any Churchman; for it was part of the 
systematic outrage of the sacredness of churches by the Puritans, 
in the day of their brief triumph in the seventeenth century, when 
they perverted these hallowed edifices into little better than preach- 
ing-rooms.” From which we learn, that there are “ origins” which 
can “ endear evil” to Churchmen ; and that of all rooms the Bishop 
of Exeter has an aversion to “preaching-rooms.” But this par 
parenthése: that pews are a relic of Puritanism in the Church, cer- 
tainly bears out his Lordship’s assertion, that they are ‘‘a grave evil, 
[the Puritans were remarkably grave,] and require to be gravely 
dealt with.” But the Bishop, it is well known, combines the sua- 
viter in modo with the fortiter in re; and accordingly—* I do not 
advise a sudden and violent breaking in upon an inveterate however 
unjustifiable usage: but I strongly urge it on my clergy to do their 
utmost, quickly, to induce a better state of things.” 

The Times, again, borrows the weapons of the Utilitarians. It 
argues, that church-extension ought to be preceded by removing 
lumbering wooden pews out of existing churches, in order to make 
more room for human beings before new churches are built. It 
tells a story of the expense of erecting a gallery in a church which 
might have been saved by cutting up one huge pew into seats, 
enough to make one’s hair stand on end; and declares, in its own 
powerful language—“ Let not the nation be swindled into doing on 
a great scale what was here done on a small scale by the Church- 
building Society.” 

It is to be feared that Pews are doomed. The historical lore and 
insidious gentleness of the Bishop of Exeter, the close reasoning 
and elegant vehemence of the British Critic, the argumentum ad 
crumenam and homely vituperation of the Zimes, must be too many 
for them. The great apostle of Tractarianism was shadowed out 
by his very name as the Destiny of Pews. It is a mystical truth, 
that Puseyite and Anti-Pewseyite are one and the same thing. 
Pews are about to be flung forth of the Church as an abomination 
and a mystery of iniquity. Let them go, if it cannot be helped; 
but not without a sigh. We at least have been accustomed to re- 
gard them as equally Episcopalian and orthodox. Pews are Eng- 
lish: in Presbyterian Scotland they have only “ bottom-rooms.” 
It is impossible to conceive Sir Roger de Coverley occupying any 
thing but a pew: his dignity would have lacked elbow-room in 
the narrow space of one “bottom-room.” It has been thought a 
beauty in the Anglican Church that it is harmonized with the 
decent gradations of English rank. The manorial pew has been 
held as indispensable in a church as the reading-desk or organ-loft. 
There is something indelicate in the notion of substituting “ bottom- 
rooms” for pews: no stately dowager, no elegant young lady, could 
occupy the former. The true reason of this puling against pews 
has been let out by the Times: Joseru Hume is writing in that 
journal, and thinks it cheaper to pull down pews than to rear 
churches. If there is no one left in England to do battle for those 
ancestral monuments, let us cry across the Atlantic, “* Geoffrey 
Crayon to the rescue!” He was trained in the school of Appison, 
and may lift up his voice against the levelling and miserly spirit 
which would put down pews as Joun Knox put down cathedrals. 


SYMPTOMS OF RETURNING WINTER. 
Tue bracing air of October seems to produce once in a year the 
same effect upon the London world that the cool of evening pro- 
duces daily upon the Ne: polit: Men who have been sunk in a 
siesta of some months’ Curation begin to rouse themselves and 
bustle about. There is a faint niovement in London this month, 
not unlike to the rustling among branches and on hen-roosts, which 
accompanies the first gray dawn. ‘The life of the London win- 








ter is awaking. As yet the throng of equipages is not great, but 
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there is a discernible increase in their number and in the vivacity 
of their movements, especially in the regions of Bedford and Rus- 
sell Squares. 
suburbs, the upholsterers’ men are beating splendid Turkey car- 
pets. 
tific Societies, the halls of which had been quite deserted. 
secretaries of these institutions are lively as crickets, preparing and 
printing the programmes of their winter-campaigns. ‘The dressmaker 





of Islington, Pentonville, Knightsbridge, &c. (her more aristocratic | 
sisters “in town” reserve themselves for a month or two later) is | 


despatching delicate billets to all the ladies in her vicinity, inti- 
mating that she has “ just returned from Paris with the newest 
modes for the approaching season, which she will be happy to sub- 
mit to their inspection on the —— instant.” The clerks in the 
Ordnance and other Government offices, who have been absent on 
their month's leave, are returning to their desks. In short, that 
portion of London society which emigrates or remains in a state of 
suspended animation during the summer, like swallows in winter, 
is again beginning to show symptoms of existence. There is a 
moving among the dry bones—fidgetty and feverish souls are again 


mingling with the steady-going machinery of the Londoners who | 


plod on their mill-horse round in all seasons. The noise and ex- 
citement will continue to increase. In November, the publishers 
will begin to puff in good earnest. In December, great dress-parties 
will be not unfrequent. After Christmas, the aristocracy will flock 
to town. And in February, the solemn inanities called Members 
of Parliament will again settle down upon us, deeming themselves 
the most costly ingredient in the richly-mingled draught of London 
life, and by their torpedo influence convincing all with whom they 


come in contact, that if they are the quintessence of existence, | 


then must the intensest vitality of intellect wear the appearance 
of stolidity, just as iron becomes of a dull white when hottest, 
and as Mitton has described the source of all brightness “ dark 
with excess of light.” After all, Englishmen are consistent: Fal- 
staff’s wit flashed brightest at midnight; Moors vows that pleasure 
is only for “sons of night and maids that love the moon”; and 
our choice spirits dose away the glorious summer to concentrate 


twelve months of life in the brief space during which all nature | 


lics dead around them. 


TAX UPON TRAVELLERS. 
Ovr correspondence and remarks upon exorbitant charges at 
English inns have brought upon us a most extraordinary proposal ; 
not without ingenuity, and perhaps to be turned to some practical 
account, but certainly not in the way suggested. Our friend an 
“ Old Subscriber” is the proposer, and his idea is founded on 


practical experience. 

“ The plan suggested itself,” he says, “ from a recollection of a little diver- 
sion a friend and myself some three or four years ago had in Switzerland and 
certain towns on the Rhine, at the expense of some of the innkeepers, whose 
charges were extravagant; owing principally, I think, to the open contempt 
for money displayed by some unfledged sprigs of fashion and coxcombry, well 
known on the Continent by the cognomen of ‘ Milord Anglais,’ who, as they 
do not pay their tradesmen at home, can afford to be extravagant abroad. I 
need not remind you, each innkeeper abroad is bound to keep a book, in which 
his guests are required, for the information of the municipal authorities, to 
enter their name, address, particulars of their route, and whether their motive 
for travelling is pleasure or business. We availed ourselves of this book 
(knowing, too, that no one in the hotels where we put up could read English) 
by inserting in it some concise remarks on the hotels in question. One example 
will suffice— 

“© ¢ The accommodation at this hotel is execrable—charges enormous—the 
landlord a brute—his wife a slut. English travellers are recommended 
to try the hotcl near the Cathedral. We found the Hotel de —— at 
Zurich very tolerable. w. R. 

B. Hu.” 

“ My friend and myself are not entitled to the merit of discovering this sys- 
tem ; for we found several remarks of this kind had been inserted by previous 
travellers; and we were considerate enough, in the first hour of our arrival at 
the hotel which contained such a notice, to translate or interpret to mine host 
the flattering eulogium. 1t always insured us good accommodation, and most 








moderate charges; and we therefore readily acceded to the reasonable request | 


of the panic-struck landlord to insert a favourable testimonial in his book of 
the treatment we had received.” 

The proposed plan is a kind of centralization of this system of 
recorded certificates, commendatory and damnatory— 

« My idea is, that a book, to be called the Spectator’s Album, be forthwith 
laid on the table of Mr. Editor, and that all subscribers of a certain standing 
be privileged to enter into this Album any useful information they may acquire 
in their travels which is pertinent to the object we have in view. 

“ Asa member of the legal profession, 1 would not recommend you to ex- 
pose yourself to an action for libel by publishing the names of extortionate 
hotel-keepers ; but I would have you insert the names of those hotel-keepers 
whose houses are recommended by your travelling friends a3 combining economy 
with comfort. The innkeepers (and the towns in which they reside) who are 
extortioners are to be inserted in the Album, which is to be a sealed book to 
the public, and only accessible to the subscribers. 
it a privileged communication, and you need not fear being mulcted for warn- 
ing your «.“bscribers against imposition and extortion.” 

The idea is ingenious, and the Black Book might afford some 
very useful hints to travellers. But if our correspondent were to 
see “the table of Mr. Editor” at certain times in the week, he 
would be alive to the fact that there is not an inch of room for 
albums, even of so utilitarian a kind; and assuredly we have no 


saloon spacious enough to convert into the parlour of a house of 
The keeping of such a 


call for travellers in search of good inns. 
book might not be a bad attraction to some club accessible to eco- 
nomical travellers, or even to a reading-room. 

But after all, we are convinced, the real mode of effecting a re- 
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In the straggling fields not yet built up in the | 


A few members look in daily at the Literary and Scien- | 
The | 


This precaution will make | 





| the capitalists who should begin the system of cheap inns at all our 
principal towns, with plain substantial comforts, quiet respecta- 
bility, decorous service, and moderate uniform charges, would 
| reap a very large harvest. There is an enormous inn-frequenting 
population to be called into existence by cheap inns with a fixed and 
known tariff of charges. 





THE THEATRES. 

Tue Parisians have revived GretrRy’s opera of Richard Caur-de-Lion, 
and the managers of Covent Garden have followed their example, 
Gretry, usually claimed by the French as one of their school, had very 
little affinity with France: a Fleming by birth, and Italian by educa- 
tion, it was only accident that connected him with Paris. Richard 
Cuur-de-Lion, one of his most popular operas, was brought out there in 
1785; and two versions of it at the English theatre in the following 
year, one by Mac Natty, and the other by General Burcoyne. Of 
its success in Paris GreTry thus spoke—“ Il est inutile de parler du 
succés de cette piéce: il parvit que cent représentations, toujours ex- 
tremeiment nombreuses, suffiront a peine a l‘empressement du public,” 
(Essaie sur la Musique, Vol. I. p. 376.) Both the English versions 
| were alterations of the original; for in the one the discovery of 
Richard’s place of confinement was given to Matilda in place of Blon- 
del, and in the other new characters and new music were introduced, 
The music of the Covent Garden version was arranged by SH1ELD ; who 
selected several airs and concerted pieces from different authors, in ad- 
dition to the musie of GrETRY; introducing also some songs of his 
own, especiaily the music of an entire added character, written for Mrs, 
BILLINGTON, and containing two bravuras, at which the singers of the 
present day can only stare, for one of them reaches to E flat and the 
other to F sharp in alt. 

The present Covent Garden version adopts the text of General 
Burcoyne as far as it agrees with the original libretto, but restores to 
the part of Blondel its designed importance. The music is simply that 
| of Gretry, with additional accompaniments by ApoLpniE ApAM. In 
| this the pure taste and genuine feeling of Gretry are often beautifully 
conspicuous, but sometimes these are exchanged for subserviency to 
the then popular phraseology of the Italian stage. We question 
whether the vocal strength of Covent Garden at the present time is 
sufficient to insure for the piece a long run. The female singing cha- 
racter (for Matilda has only to speak) is ably supported by Miss Rarn- 
| FORTH; but such singers as Mr. Harrison and Mr. Travers are out 
of their place as principals. The melodies of Gretry demand a re- 
fined and delicate expression, and their meaning is not to be conveyed 
by mere dint of lungs. Nor, in fact, are they likely to hit the taste 
of an English audience of the present day. The revival of some 
English afterpiece would restore to public notice music equally good, 
and more to the taste of its hearers, 


Miss Puriirps, now Mrs. Satrzperec, has returned to the London 
boards, after an absence of eight years, to play the matronly heroines 
of tragedy and grave comedy at Covent Garden. The reappearance of 
an actress who had been not so much missed as forgotten, was unlikely 
to create a sensation even among playgoers, the most impressable 
class of persons; but had it been wished to throw a wet blanket over 
their curiosity, no play could have been chosen better adapted for the 
purpose than The Jealous Wife : the consequence was, that Mrs. Sautz- 
BERG was coldly greeted by a few stragglers, and the curtain fell with- 
out a hand of applause. This lifeless comedy is one of the stock bores 
of the drama, that managers will persist in thrusting forward every now 
and then, in despite of those significant denotements of public in- 
difference, empty benches. Whether Mrs. SatrzBerG has pursued 
her profession during the long interval since her performances 
at Drury Lane, we know not; but she has acquired a_ breadth 
and boldness of style, resulting, apparently, from the confidence of 
habit rather than any higher skill in art; and her energy is of the 
homely and physical kind bordering on the masculine, but without 
corresponding force. She represented Mrs. Oukley as a termagant 
seeking in the pretence of jealously an excuse for her ill temper and 
shrewishness, not as a wife whose anxious love is exasperated to the 
point of jealous suspicion by over-fondness: the character is thus 
deprived of its redeeming grace, and one only wonders at Mr. Oakley’s 
infatuation in cherishing any regard for such a virago. Mr. Van- 
DENHOFF, as Mr. Oakley, showed the feeling rather than the manner 
of a gentleman: he looked the doating, yielding husband, but not 
exactly the man to excite a wife’s jealousy. Cooper played Major 
Oakley, in a pleasant, easy, familiar way; and HarLey made Sir 
Harry Beagle amusing,—more than can be said of a Mr. Hopson, who 
essayed Captain O' Cutter. y 





Mrs. Orcer, as Lady Freelove, poured oil 
upon the flames of Mrs, Oakley’s fury in the blandest manner of mis- 
schief-making; and though the woman of fashion is not her role, her 
style was courtly compared with the Lord Trinket of Mr. WALTER 
| Lacy, whose “bon ton” is of the Brummagem stamp. BarrTLey’s 

Russett was hearty and earnest; and Miss Cooper, as his daughter, 
only wanted a little spirit of indignation to take off the insipidity of 
her tears. 

Mr. and Miss VANDENHOFF have been playing Master Walter and 
Julia in the Hunchback, with Mr. Prrt as Clifford : but what little we 
| saw of the performance was of no particular interest. f 

A lively, bustling farce, made up of mistakes and equivokes,—i0 
which Hartey, as Cousin Lambhin, is the scapegoat of the fun,— 
makes much merriment while it lasts; though people who laugh don’t 
care to recollect why. 





The Daughter of the Danube has driven away the owls from the 
Adelphi; WreELaNp’s comical freaks as the Imp, and Madame ProcHk 
GivBILxI's feats of foot as the Nymph, effacing all dismal recollections. 

The Hazard of the Die, a once popular piece by Doucias JERROLD, 
has been revived here: but, though O. Smita as Aristides Kalmer, and 
Wricut as Cato Gryps, represent the tiger and the monkey species 0 
the Revolutionary monsters capitally well, and Lyon is vehemently 
frantic as a victim in the toils, the attraction is not of a lasting kind. 


form is to persuade innkeepers that they must fall in with the spirit 
of the time, and seek a larger income in increased use of their inns 
with more moderate charges; and we are no less convinced, that ' 


new piece, imported from Paris, is promised, under the name 0 
Mathilde 
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MRS. TROLLOPE’S VISIT TO ITALY. 


Iraty has been the theme of so many and various travellers, from 
the learned and elaborate investigation down to the common guide- 
book, that a person should be skilled in some pursuit, or pos- 
sess a very rare genius, before he ventures to give to the world his 
impressions of an Italian tour. As an example of what we mean, 
there was the late Joun Betr, whose general taste for all the fine 
arts, whose acumen as a critic and practice as an amateur, gave 
such distinctness and vitality to his descriptions, whilst his profound 
professional knowledge of anatomy, both in its physical forms and 
their living action, brought as it were a new sense to his criticism 
on the masterpieces of art. Asa perfect contrast to Joun Bert, 
there is Laine, whose utilitarian, albeit liberal and enlightened 
studies on politics and political economy, enable him to consider 
things in a novel point of view, and impart great interest to the 
Italian portion of his Notes of a Traveller. And other late writers 
might be enumerated, who by a marked peculiarity of pursuit or 
of character haye succeeded in imparting something like freshness 
to their pages. 

With these deductions present to our mind, we had little hope 
of any beneficial result from the litterateurship of Mrs. Trottore, 
however clever it may be, employed on an Italian field. But her 
Visit to Italy has agreeably convicted us of a mistake. ‘There is 
no doubt some flippancy in her two volumes ; a more than sufficient 
quantity of Trollopian reverie put into type, as well as instances of 
bad taste in personal allusions, and seraps of French and other lan- 
guages necdlessly interlarded with her English; together with 


a very few of her peculiar notions on high life and govern- | 
| and idleness than I ever watched elsewhere, except perhaps in the Negro-breed- 


ment. But, in spite of every thing that may be alleged against it, 
her Vist presents a more distinct impression of Italy than any 
other work we remember to have met with. The reader sees that 
Italy is different from every other country ; and he is made to see 
in what the difference consists. The brightness of her sky—the 
clearness of her atmosphere—the exhilirating excitement of her 
air—the beautiful grandeur or picturesqueness of her moun- 
tains—the flat extent of her plains, redeemed only from wearisome- 
ness by their associations, concomitants, and sky—are vividly 
presented to the mind. We see with equal distinctness the phy- 
sical beauty—the grace of manner—the innate taste in art of the 








But not so of this midnight passage of Mount Cenis. Surrounded as we were 
by stout-hearted men, fearless alike by nature and by habit, there was not one 
who uttered a cheering word ; excepting, indeed, when one of the poor fellows 
at the carriage- window, as he painfully dragged his limbs from out the snow, 
exclaimed, ‘ Au moins, Dieu merci! nous n’avons pas /e tourment.’ 

“ ¢ What tourment, friend’ said 1. 

“© Le vent, Madame, le vent!’ he replied, in a sort of gentle growl; ¢ s'il 
avait du vent avee le neige que tombe ce soir’; and there he stopped, leaving 
me to guess the rest. 

“ Fortunate, indeed, was it that we had not this tourment, as it is familiarly 
called; for it often renders the winter-passage full of danger and difficulty, 
even when no snow is actually falling.” 

The general character of a landscape is quickly perceived, and a 
little time enables one to discover its principal features. The 
buildings, and still more the collections of a great city, require a 
longer time to examine and study: it will therefore be readily seen 
that Mrs. Trot.oper’s artistical descriptions, at least her artistical 
descriptions of much extent or value, are limited to Florence, Venice, 
and Rome. Her pictures of the scenery and the people are more 
widely spread. Here is an early glimpse of 

ITALIAN LAZINESS NEAR GENOA. 

3esides this, I had another study which detained me at this same window. 
Immediately under it a group of nine boys, all clothed in Murillo-tinted rags, 
and varying in age from about twelve to five, had congregated themselves upon 
a heap of sand and pebbles, and during the space of two hours that I remained 
either at or near the window they never changed their position; all of them 
lying upon their stomachs or their sides, basking in the sun, with their heads 
towards one common centre. I never witnessed a spectacle of such utterly list- 
less idleness. Their only amusement was the picking out little pebbles and 
flinging them at one another, but so tranquilly, that no quarrelling or noisy 
effect of any kind was the result. Most certainly 

‘¢ In their warm cheeks the sultry season glowed :"" 
but could this alone cause the perfect stillness of a group, all of whom were of 
asex and age that I had ever seen elsewhere appearing to detest stillness 
more than even painful fatigue? Other causes must, I think, have something 
todo with it. They one and all looked in perfect health, and I could only 
suppose that habitual idleness had taught them to be content with this half- 
dead condition. Poor little fellows! Several of them were superbly handsome, 
with curly locks and eyes as black as sloes. I would have given something to 
have seen them all busily at school. : < * 

At Sestri we again saw, on different parts of the beach, little heaps of six or 
eight children at atime, all old enough to be profitably employed either in 
learning or in labour, but all lying about in the sun, in more complete inaction 


| ing farms of Virginia, where the children preparing for the Southern market 
| are permitted to fatten in very perfect idleness. 


peasantry of Southern Italy, showing itself in the choice of the | 
colour and arrangement of the form of their sordid and dirty rags, | 


The effects of the 


as well as in every movement and attitude. 
caring for the 


paternal Governments of Austria and ‘Tuscany, in 


physical prosperity of their subjects, are contrasted with the well- | 
brought-out effects of Papal and Neapolitan misrule: which, in | 


countries of the most wonderful capacity, reduce their people to 
such poverty and destitution, that even Mrs. Troinore would 
welcome any change—except a violent revolution. But probably 
the point impressed with most distinctness is the wonderful 
architectural and artistical wealth of Italy. ‘The number not 
merely of good buildings or of good pictures and statues, but the 
abounding profusion of works of a merit so great, and so rarely to 
be seen on this side the Alps, that art can hardly be apprehended 
without crosing them, are made present to us; as well as the 
wonderful fertility and industry of the great artists of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, and the riches expended by the merchant- 
princes of Genoa, Florence, and Venice, in adorning their palaces 
with almost every kind of work that came under the comprehensive 
head of the “ Arti de Dipintori,” enumerated by the Hand-book 
of Northern Italy. Mrs. Trotiope’s opinions on the works of 
art, whether criticism, description, or rhapsody, are also of value ; 
being, apparently, the independent result of actual perception, 
without regard to the authority of general opinion, and conveying 


a conception of the particular work, or of the impression it | 


produces. Sometimes, however, her rhapsody degenerates into 
vague generalities. 

The route, with its time and arrangements, was a rather unusual 
one. 
passed on to Genoa and Pisa, reaching Florence before the end of 
the month. With the exception of an excursion to the mountain- 
monasteries of Vallombrosa and Camoldi, our authoress and her 
son remained at the Tuscan capital till July, when they betook 
themselves for coolness to the baths of Lucca; returning to 
Florence in September, in time for a grand assemblage of Savans, 
analogous to our Association for the Advancement of Science. 
About October we find her in route through Bologna and Padua 
to Venice, which she left in the same month for Rome, where 
she slept one night, when a sudden determination of freak or 
necessity took her to Naples. In all the delight of excursionizing 
in balmy sunshine she passed our gloomy month of November, and 
then returned to spend some weeks in the Eternal City; leaving it 
a January for Milan; which she reached amidst heavy rain and 
the other discomforts of a winter in Northern Italy,—crossing the 
Als in a heavy snow-storm, but luckily without wind. 

. “Uhave more than once been or fancied myself in danger, when there was 
Just iufficient excitement from it to to make it a matter of doubt afterwards 
whetler the sensation had been made up with more of pleasure or of pain. 





Crossing Mount Cenis to Turin in April, Mrs. Trotxore | 





BACKWARDNESS OF ITALIAN MECHANICS: THE MARBLE QUARRIES. 

After looking at the quarries with such recollections as may easily be ima- 
gined, and raised thereby my estimate of the power of man to pretty nearly 
the highest possible pitch, I turned to examine the mode in which the blocks 
of marble were conveyed down the descent which leads to the town of Car- 
rara. ‘The utter and entire ignorance of every species of mechanical aid with 
which this process was effected appeared almost incredible, though there it was 
going on before our eyes. In the first place, the approach to the quarry is 
among and over masses of marble-rock, which the labour of a score of able- 
bodied men for a week or two would suffice to remove for ever and for ever, 
leaving free the access to this tesoro sacro till the slow chisel had consumed 
the mighty mass. 

The way thus cleared, an iron rail, of considerably less than a mile in length, 
would enable cars, bearing the precious blocks, to be conveyed to the door of 
the sawing-mill without difficulty or risk of any kind. Instead of this, how- 
ever, this finest quarry of the world has its produce rattled down the descent 
in a manner which perpetually causes the blocks to be broken; for, instead of 
its being an affair thus simple, it is now one of such difficulty and danger that 
it is really terrible to behold. The carriage upon which the blocks are placed 
is of very massive timber, rudely and very unartistically put together; to this 
six oxen are attached ; but the number is reduced to two when the vehicle, ag 
frequently happens, reaches some point of its progress at which it is rather per- 
mitted to drop down than to be drawn. At these times, the exertions of the 
men who have charge of the convoy are really frightful, and frequently at- 
tended with dreadful accidents. In order to prevent, or impede as much as may 
be, the violent fall of the vehicle from one mass of rock to another, they spring, 
at the most imminent risk to life and limb, from one part of the rude machine 
to another, in order either to produce a balance favourable to the manceuvre, or 
else to coerce the movements of the oxen, who are often brought into such 
positions as to render any ordinary mode of driving them impracticable. The 
barbarous ignorance with which all this brute force is required, and applied, has 
something in it truly lamentable, and very directly suggests a doubt, whether 
the intact purity with which his Highness of Modena labours to preserve his 
territory from all intercourse with other races of human beings, is calculated 
to produce benefit to those who have the honour of calling him lord? It ap- 
pears utterly impossible that this Robinson Crusoe-like style of engineering 
could be persevered in, were less pains taken to keep intruding eyes and blab- 
bing tongues from the district where it is carried on. ‘To those who are aware 
how low the rate of weges is in that part of the world, it may convey some 
idea of the toil and difficulty of this work, to be told that the men so em- 
ployed work but for four hours in the day, and the price they receive for this 
is the value of five francs. The appearance of the poor fellows when thus 
employed is really terrific. The whole of the upper part of their bodies is 
without clothing, the skin the colour of bronze, and every muscle and every 
feature so distorted by the velemence of the action they are using as to make 
it exceeedingly painful to watch them, 

We must pass from man and nature, to what forms, no doubf, 
the main feature of the volumes—man’s works. ‘This is Mrs. TRore 
Lope’s account of her 

FIRST INTERVIEW WITH THE MEDICEAN VENUS. 

On, on, on, we went, as if bewitched ; which was in truth reversing the pro- 
per order of events, for instead of preceding, the bewitchment ought to have 
fullowed our arrival. At length the green baize door was reached ; and to pre- 
vent all doubts or blundering, the word “Tribuna” is inscribed over it. It 
yields to the slightest touch, retires noiselessly from before you, and there you 
are vis-d-vis tothe Venus de Medicis. 

It would be exceedingly amusing, were it possible, to get at the first sponta- 
neous thoughts and sensations which arise in the souls of those who visit this 
statue, upon its first taking possession of theireyes. ‘There are some who may 
be enabled by their highly-educated taste, and familiar acquaintance with what 
constitutes the highest excellence in sculpture, to perceive at once all that the 
more ignorant require leisure to discover; and these, I doubt not, feel at the 
first glance, and with all the assurance of knowledge, totally unmixed with any 
of the intoxicating vapour of enthusiasm, that what they look upon is supreme 
in excellence, and that the delicate little creature before them fully deserves all 
the rapturous noise she has made in the world. ‘This I feel to be possible, 
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uite believe to be true. But that it requires an eye thus accomplished to 

iscern by this first glance all that isso marvellous in the work as to have sus- 
tained its unvarying fame through ages, I feel very sincerely convinced. What 
sensation I expected to experience on beholding it I really cannot tell; but I 
suppose it was some sort of saisissement that was to be very elevating, very de- 
lightful, very sublime. Something that might, perhaps, bring tears into 
the eyes, or make it fora moment rather difficult to speak. I do not quite 
like to say in broad English that I was disappointed,—first, because I am not 
quite sure that it is true, and next, because I should be rather ashamed of it : 
but as to any of the vehement emotions above-mentioned, I certainly felt them 
not. After the first long steadfast look has been taken, I suppose every body 
steps forward, as we did, to make a closer survey of this new acquaintance ; 
and then it was that I began to feel conscious that there was something spe- 
cial and peculiar about this statue—something that must for ever prevent 
its being mixed and confounded in the memory with any other. No undraped 
figure ever stood before one with such retiring modesty, such unoffending sim- 
plicity, such gentle delicacy. It seems scarcely a figure of speech to say that 
this air of purity hangs about her like a palpable veil, giving a grace which, be- 
fore one had seen it here, might naturally have been declared beyond the reach 
of art; and that it was found not so, makes one of the miracles that at- 
taches to the formation of this worshipped marble, and perhaps not the least. 
I think I should have been well pleased to have left the gallery without look- 
ing at anything else. 

For any benefit to science, in a large sense, the Florentine 
gathering of the Savans in 1841 was of slender consequence ; but 
as indicating the liberal feelings of the grand Duke, and his 
judicious determination to keep up with the age, restraining and 
guiding instead of vainly endeavouring to check its advance, the 
assembly was of considerable importance. Nor is the circumstance 
of Rome and the miserable little Duchy of Modena being the only 


Italian states that forbade the presence of their subjects at the | 


gathering without significance. The general description may be 
read in the work; we quote an instance of the consideration of the 
Duke for the carnal comforts of the learned. 

“ Thinking it probable that many of the members might be inconvenienced 
by having for fifteen days to find their dinners at an hotel, he has ordered a 
daily banquct to be prepared by Donay, the great Ude of Florence, and laid 
out with every attention to comfort and elegance, in the magnificent orangery 
of the Pitti Palace, which opens by many doors to the Boboli Gardens on one 
side while on the other it communicates with the town. To the table thus 
supplied the Duke contributes eighteen thousand francs, besides the very con- 
siderable expense of fitting up the /ocale, which is said to be very elegantly 
done. The price of admission to be paid by the guests is five pauls, (rather 
more than three francs.) exclusive of any extra wine which they may individu- 
ally order; and the dinner ordered is at double that price. I was told that in 
reply to some observations made on the costliness of the entertainment and 
doubts expressed of its necessity, the Duke remarked, that he conczived an 
easy and familiar intercourse between the studious and retired men thus brought 
together to be one of the most desirable results of the meeting ; and that as it 
must be presumed that the more wealthy among them would choose to dine 
well, all must be enabled to do so, or this result would be lost.” 

The following passage is confirmatory of a quotation made last 
eeek from the Hand-book of Italy, as to the value of the yet 
unpublished manuscripts. 

MICHAEL ANGELO’S MANUSCRIPTS. 

A large collection of autograph manuscripts, nearly all of them still unpub- 
lished, form the most precious part of the relics thus preserved ; because they 
are likely to bring us into the closest acquaintance with the heart and mind of 
their immortal author. Signore Buonarroti very kindly read to us several of 
the letters. The turn of thought in all was lively, and sometimes even play- 
ful; and in more than one instance, showed the power of saying strong things 

efully—and thereby reminded one of works in tougher character, but is- 
suing from the same spirit. 

One little note amused me greatly, from the contrast between its lightness 
and the grandiose impressions which the very name of Michael Angelo always 
seems to produce. It was addressed to a lady, and written upon a scrap of 
blue paper; not, however, of the dainty tint by which the petites maitresses of 
our day choose to variegate their portfolios. Michael Angelo’s blue paper was 
evidently seized upon faute de mieux, and might likely enough have formed the 
envelope of a parcel of stout hose; but the great immortal contrived to give a 
charm to the metamorphosis by saying, that the celestial hue of his paper must 
be taken by his fair correspondent as emblematical of the heavenly region to 
which he conceived her to belong. 

Some of the letters were deeply interesting; and the tone of one to his nephew, 
in which he gives him much important and even solemn advice, and then redeems 
what he might fear was stern in it by something almost playful at the conclu- 
sion, wascharming. These precious papers, amounting to several volumes, and 
containing matter of interest in as many various ways as the versatile genius 
and versatile life of their author promise, are ultimately intended for publica- 
tion. But the Cavaliere Cosimo Buonarroti wishes very naturally to be him- 
self their editor ; and it is to be feared that his occupations, as an active Magis- 


Court, may long prevent his finding leisure for the work. 

In the effect of Venice Mrs. TrotLore agrees with every one, 
from the poet or the sentimental school-girl to the utilitarian 
Larne: it more than realizes all that you expected: but she falls, 
and oddly enough considering her notions of government, into all 





of ignorance are of little worth. There is a blending of grace and majesty in 
his works here, that gives a peculiar character to every scene in which they 
make a part; and they harmonize so exquisitely well with the delicate clear- 
ness of the atmosphere, the liquid smoothuess of the clear mirror that every- 
where reflects them, and the advantageous points of view which the fine reaches 
of the Grand Canal enable the spectator to obtain, that nowhere can the effect 
of beautiful architecture be felt more strongly. And yet, notwithstanding the 
startling brilliancy of the coup-d’eil, which on first traversing this Grand 
Canal creates so strong a degree of pleasure and surprise, this general effect is 
less marvellous than the repetition and accumulation of various sights, all 
sources of wonder and admiration, which this extraordinary place continucs to 
furnish, day after day, with an abundance that seems absolutely unbounded, 
We have now been here rather more than a week, and I think I have already 
seen within the churches and palaces of this sea-barriered city, a greater accu- 
mulation of wealth in their gems, marbles, pictures, gildings, carvings, halls, 
frescoes, staircases, ceilings, columns, and cornices, than in all the other 
churches and palaces that I ever saw. The excess of this accumulation has 
completely astonished me, I confess ; for though [ have all my life been read- 
ing of the past glory of Venice, of its wealth and its greatness, I had no idea 
whatever that I should still find here such a well-preserved treasury of wealth. 
The marbles alone that have been made to traverse the seas in order to line the 
multitude of gorgeous churches in Venice, when seen as we have seen them in 
rapid succession, amount to something almost incredible, both as to their won- 
derful variety and the labour bestowed upon them. Statues seem as abundant 
as leaves upon the trees in a summer grove, and you might suppose that works 
in relievo cost no more trouble than paper filagree. The pictures, too, are of a 
splendour, a glow of colouring, and a sumptuousness of detail, that would be 
sought in vain elsewhere. * _ is 

I rejoice to say, that at the present moment it would be very statistically in- 
correct to say that Venice was perishing. That the work of destruction had 
begun, and was rapidly progressing, is undoubtedly true when speaking of 
some few years ago; but itis so no longer. Austria is certainly not at all 
likely to restore to Venice the aristocratic power of her old republic; but as 
long as the city is in her hands, the politically indifferent connoisseurs may set 
their hearts at rest concerning her condition. Nothing that is left will be suf- 
fered to deteriorate further,—unless, indeed, it should be doomed to destructien 
by the will of the actual possessor; in which case, of course, the rights of pri- 
vate property must and will interfere with the inclination which the present 
Government has so clearly manifested to preserve whatever is either curious or 
valuable. 

Two more topics and we have done; one relating to ancient 
buildings, and one to modern misgovernment. 

ROMAN AMPHITHEATRES: VERONA. 

I almost lament having seen the stupendous Roman amphitheatre here. * * 
I am half angry with myself, L think, for being so greatly struck with the 
grandeur of this unholy edifice. Iam less “ an antique Roman” than most 
people ; having very little respect for their greatness, which neither in its origin 
or end appears to me of the best quality. But I felt it impossible, as I stood 
in this boldly-conceived theatre, to deny that their brutal joys must have had 
as much sublimity thrown around them as genius and power could bestow. 
Why is it that, with all the accumulated science of so many ages to help us, 
we can no longer rear such works as this ?—so beautiful in its grand simpli- 
city, and at the same time so completely fulfilling the purpose for which it was 
planned, that the grace and the dignity seem to have grown out of it as if 
by accident. Fitness of form seems to constitute beauty in the same manner 
that ease of movement constitutes grace. In both cases, a sort of instinctive 
common sense tells us that it is right—the mind is satistied, and the spirit 
pleased. Itis a pity that what seems so simple, while acknowledged to be so 
admirable, should ever be departed from. ‘The object being to accommodate 
thirty thousand persons in the best manner possible, for the purpose of their 
all having a perfectly commodious view of what was doing in the arena, it is 
impossible to imagine any other mode or manner in which it could be done so 
well. So gracious in the form, so majestic the proportions of these bare rough 
elements of a building, that all the glories of Palladio, which I had so lately 
been gazing at with delight, seemed little better than so much Dresden china, 
by comparison with them. 

I looked, and looked, till I began to quarrel with all human improvement ; 
and the nineteenth century was rapidly descending to a discount in my ima- 
gination, when I happened to fix my eyes upon sundry openings, which were 
evidently not intended cither for the entrances or the vomitaries of the thirty 
thousand spectators. ‘“ What were those apertures for?” said [. “ Those 
were for letting in the wild beasts upon the gladiators,” was the reply. It is 
wonderful how suddenly the ideas suggested by this answer disenchanted me. 

THE ECCLESIASTICAL STATES. 

Never before have I been so literally called upon to “ enter into the vene- 
rable presence of Hunger, Thirst, and Cold,” as during this memorable expedi- 
tion. ‘To make this statement accurately correct, however, the word “ dirt ” 
must be substituted for “cold”; although we have occasionally been met by 
a cutting anda biting wind, that accorded not well with the rich foliage, which 
has still for the most part more the aspect of August than of November. But 
the dirt and melancholy neglect of themselves, which we have found among 


| the people at the miserable little inns where we have been obliged to pass se- 


veral nights, is beyond any thing you can imagine, and has offered us a sadder 


trate, and holding the distinguished position of President in the Supreme | picture of human misery, ignorance, and destitution, than I have ever wit- 


nessed, except perhaps among the manufacturing population of Manchester 
and its neighbourhood. ‘The wretched ignorance and poverty of the Eccle- 
siastical States presses most painfully upon the observation at every step you 


| go, by every object you see, and from every question you ask. “ It is not that 


the common romance notions about the tyranny of the Venetian | 


rule,—though one of her instances would convey a notion quite 
contrary to what she expatiates upon, not to mention that the 
accused was always heard in self-defence. 

THE LION’S HEAD. 

For the purpose of leaving the palace, we were conducted to the door of en- 
trance immediately opposite the Giant’s Stairs; and near beside this door were 
made to remark the once dreaded receptacle of all the political scandal of 
Venice. ‘The now innoxious cavity had nothing more mischievous within it 
than a little dust; but yet it seemed to have a voice still, and told horrible tales 
of the mischief and cowardly injury of which it had been the vehicle. The 
lion’s head no longer covers the outside of the aperture, which has now very 
nearly the appearance of a yawning ill-made letterbox. The, position of this 


we are idle,” said a man with whom my son entered into conversation : ‘ we 
are not idle; we would dig the very rocks to get bread, if we were not so 
sorely burdened ;” (si gravita, was his phrase.) And he added, that those 
who would live well must live either in Tuscany or Lombardy: “a man 
may do well in either.” 

‘The consequence of this sort of hopeless despair is a supine abandonment of 
all the little contrivances which we so frequently see giving decency and even 
comfort to poverty. Rags, filth, and very deficient nourishment, all seem en- 
dured with a degree of sullen calmness, that must be either the prelude toa 
storm, or one stage of a process by which the inhabitants of this unhappy por- 
tion of the finest country in the world is to sink into a moral condition in no 


| way superior to that of Hottentots. 


pernicious letterbox is so very public that none could ever have approached it | 


unseen, excepting during the hours of darkness: and even then, the constant 
poine and coming, likely to continue both late and early, at such a spot, must 
ve made a secret resort to it a business of difficulty and danger. 
RICHES OF VENICE. 

Of the churches of Venice I am almost as much afraid to speak as of the 
pictures. I came here with a very impious sort of notion, that I should find 
the architecture of Palladio too full of ornament and devices for my taste; but 
I have been very satisfactorily convinced, since my arrival, that the imaginings 


There is something inexpressibly painful in travelling through a country 
where the contrast is so fearfully strong between the munifticent operations of 
nature and the pitiful management of man ; and this, too, in a land that owns 
the same language as that spoken in the prosperous fields of Tuscany and 
Lombardy. In many cases the commonest resources of human industry “P 
peared to be absolutely unknown. We were repeatedly told, when asking for 
milk, “ that no cows were kept in that neighbourhood :” “ that there was 
nothing for them to eat.” And that in a climate where the very air seems to 
generate vegetation ! 


DR. COX'S HISTORY OF THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


In October 1792, a few Baptist ministers met at Kettering in 
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Northamptonshire, and, chiefly through the zeal of Wittam Carey, 
afterwards the celebrated Orientalist, formed themselves into a 
society for “ propagating the gospel among the heathen.” At that 
time the subject was newer to the world, and men were distracted 
by the great events of the French Revolution and their conse- 
quences upon other nations; so that few, even of the zealously re- 
ligious, considered the project as sufficiently feasible to be encou- 
raged. ‘ Hoping against hope,” however, WiitrAm Carey and his 
friends persevered, and in a short time so far succeeded as to send 
a sort of mission to the East Indies; which germ has now expanded 
to upwards of fifty stations in Asia, notwithstanding various obsta- 
cles from the caution of the Government, an internal feud, and the 
lack of funds. In 1813, the operations of the Society were extended 
to Jamaica; in which colony their affairs have been more promi- 
nently before the public, from the opposition of the Planters and the 


alleged connexion of the Missionaries with the bad spirit displayed | 


by the Negroes. 


The Baptist Missionary Society has also ex- | 


tended itself in a small way to Honduras, the Bahamas, and the | 
Cape of Good Hope, besides an attempt upon the Western coast | 


of Africa simultaneously with the Russeii-Buxron Niger Expe- 
dition; the Society’s two missionaries sailing in a coal-tender, as 
the official corps refused to allow the irregular interlopers a pas- 
sage. However, Brothers Crarkr and Prince were more fortu- 


nate than their better-patronized rivals, for they both came back | 


alive; want of means and conveyance having confined them to 
Fernando Po, with the exception of some occasional excursions to 
the neighbouring coast. 

The detailed history or annals of this rise and progress, up to 
the first jubilee of the Society, may be found in the volumes: the 
statistical results can be briefly given here. ‘The total number of 


stations in India, the Indian Islands, Africa, and the West Indies, | 


is 168, and of members 35,564; of which India and its Islands, 


after the labour of nearly half a century, only furnish 1,29], | 


whilst Jamaica alone in about thirty years numbers 32,860,—a 


striking corroboration of the opinion we have often advanced, of 


the ease with which an ignorant and barbarous people take up a 
religion, in comparison with that displayed by a civilized nation— 
for as regards merit on the part of the teachers there was no com- 
parison between the Oriental and the West Indian missionaries, 
either in acquirement or capacity. The total number of the 
Society’s day-schools is 143, of scholars 10,116 ; but in this India 
does not show so much disparity, the total number of schools being 
74 and of scholars 2,738. The second year of the Society’s ex- 
istence was that in which their income was at zero, being onl, 4992. 
for 1793-4; in 1841-2 it was 22,7277. The number of languages 
or dialects into which the Society’s East Indian missionaries have 
translated parts of the Scriptures, and sometimes the major part, 
is forty-four; of which translations, up to April 1841, they have 
printed 434,465 volumes. 

As a history, the work of Dr. Cox is not very attractive; partly 
from the nature of his subject, partly from the way in which he has 
managed it. Seated in a highly-civilized country like India, where 


the natives knew as much of the arts of life as the missionaries | 


could teach them, there are none of those curious instances 
of the effect produced by the mechanical arts when witnessed 
for the first time by uncivilized man. A similar observation 
applies to the Negroes; for though much lower in the scale 
of civilization than the Hindoos or Asiatic Mahometans, they 
were familiar with all the processes of common mechanics. The 
Negro sentiments, too, suffer by their language, which is not merely 
broken English, but the language of an uninformed and limited mind, 
with so strong a taint of blarney as to look like cant. Nor is there 
much interest or variety of adventure in the story. Deaths by disease 
of course took place; but beyond these inevitable evils, and the 
troubles arising from their ill success with the natives, or an oc- 
casional interference on the part of the Government, the Eastern 
missionaries went on quietly enough. In the West Indies they 
were subjected to more inconvenience, and during the Negro in- 


ceasing torrent of powerful reasoning, or confusing eloquence, rapid words, and 
pungent satire, of his friend. He was at length compelled, in his own empha- 
tic manner, to exclaim—*“ Well, brother Hall, I cannot answer you off-hand; 
but put it down on paper and I will meet you.” 

QUESTIONABLE RHETORICAL “ INVENTIONS.” 

Preaching was Chamberlain’s great, his favourite work, and he pursued it to 
the last with unabating zeal. The skilful adaptation of his addresses, and his 
inventive powers in rousing attention, were often remarkable. He would some- 
times draw a striking picture of probable circumstances, and make use of them 
to address the conscience. ‘Thus, on one occasion, he produced a powerful 
effect by pausing suddenly in his discourse, and looking round, uttered this 
bold appeal, which applied exactly to an individual present. “ Tom, you vil- 
lain, you listed for a soldier, and broke your mother’s heart—you know you 
did! The last thing she did for you was to put a Bible into your knapsack ; 
and, you villain, you have sold it for grog—you know you have!” 

CONSCIENTIOUS CAREFULNESS OF A PREACHER. 

The meeting-house at Guilsborough, Northamptonshire, having been rebuilt 
after it had been consumed by fire, Mr. Pearce, Mr. Fuller, and Mr. Sutcliff 
preached on the occasion. At the rural repast in the afternoon, the persons 
assembled were privately expressing to each other their pleasure in listenin 
to [Mr. Pearce’s discourse ; till, at length, a gentleman rose at the table, an 
made a public request to him to preach again the next morning at an early hour. 
With equal simplicity and zeal, he replied, “ If you will find a congregation, I 
will finda sermon.” The hour fixed was five o’clock, in order to accommodate 
the country-people. At the breakfast-table, Mr. Fuller addressed him thus— 
“ Brother Pearce, | was gratified with your discourse this morning, and hope 
it will do much good; but I know you will excuse my freedom if I say, that I 
thought you did not seem to close when you had really finished. I wondered that, 
contrary to what is usual with you, you seemed as it were to begin again at 
the end; how was it?” He replied, “ It was so; but I had my reason.” 
“ Well then, come, let us have it.” This was all said in a kind of jocular 
manner, which Mr. Fuller would sometimes assume. Mr. Pearce paused, and 
a little hesitated ; but on being once more entreated, said, ‘“‘ Well, my brother, 
you shall have the secret, if it must be so. Just at the momeut I was about to 
resume my seat thinking I had finished, the door opened, and I saw a poor 
man enter, of the working class; and from the sweat on his brow, and the 
symptoms of his fatigue, | conjectured that he had walked some miles to this 
early service, but that he had been unable to reach the place till the close. A 
momentary thought glanced through my mind,—here may be a man who never 
heard the gospel, or it may be he is one that regards it as a feast of fat things: 
in either case, the effort on his part demands one on mine. So, with the ho 
of doing him good, I resolved at once to forget all else, and, in despite of criti- 
cism, and the apprehension of being thought tedious, to give him a quarter of 
an hour.” 

The following letters are characteristic of Witnerrorce,— 
pleasing and pious, but resolving nothing and doing nothing. The 
subject on which he was consulted was a law passed in Jamaica. 
The first letter is merely an acknowledgment. 

«* Brighton, 28th August 1807. 

“ Dear Sir—Your letter found me at this place, to which Mrs. W. was 
ordered by medical advice. We mean to return (D.v.) in about a week, or 
possibly a fortnight. ‘Till then, I cannot talk the matter over (as I should like 
to do previously to advising you) with two or three intelligent friends ; I there- 
fore merely acknowledge the receipt of your letter now, and hope to reply to it 
more fully hereafter. Meanwhile, what a shocking violation of all religious 
liberty does this law, asit is called, evince. It might almost claim kindred with 
that of Darius, into which his courtiers beguiled him. May the same gracious 
Being who frustrated that ungodly attempt defeat this also. 

“1am, with cordial esteem and regard, yours very truly, 

“ W. WILBERFORCE.” 

a P 2 

The second letter, though longer, is not more conclusive than 
the first. 

** Near London, 19th November 1807. 

“ Dear Sir—Since I wrote last, I have conversed with my relation and friend 
Mr. Stephen ; who, I find, has been professionally consulted concerning the late 
Jamaica law. He is of opinion, decidedly, that the by-law is illegal, and 
ought therefore to be resisted in a legal course. Still, the Colonial courts and 
juries may suffer the obnoxious religionists to be persecuted illegally: but so 
they might also if the by-law had never been made. The by-law, being 
illegal, will not be allowed, in any court or country which is governed by law, 
— from prosecutions and penalties any Judges, Justices, Magistrates, 
and officers, who may punish any man under colour of its authority. Still, in 
such a community, it is difficult to say what may not be done with impunity. 
As to your question concerning the probability of Dr. Coke’s ordination being 


| more respected than an ordinary licence, I really can give no decided opinion. 


surrection of 1832 were exposed to active persecution: and these | 


passages have more the interest of story than any others; though 
there is a similar kind of interest, but in a much less degree, at- 
tached to the squabble about temporalities, that ended in the tem- 
porary separation of the Serampore mission from the parent Society. 


It also strikes us that there is a want of unity in the subject, as | 


there certainly is of largeness. It seems sectarian. 

These inherent defects have not been diminished by the treat- 
ment. Dr. Cox appears to be more successful as a preacher than 
as a narrative-writer. There is a minuteness and want of vitality 
about his story, which leave an impression of dryness, if not of 
heaviness, and will render his book of little interest to persons 
beyond the pale of his own persuasion, who may feel attracted by 


the subject. 

The matter is not generally adapted for extract, but we will 
glean a few scattered anecdotes. Here isa trait of Futter, one 
of the founders of the Society. 

FULLER AND ROBERT HALL. 

Fuller was slow in coming to a conclusion, chiefly because judgment 
rather than imagination or passion predominated: nor, till he had frequently 
revised his thoughts, did he sufficiently feel his competency to give an opinion, 
or undertake a course of action ; but having once decided, he was the most im- 
moveable of men. Give him time and space, he was an admirable controver- 
sialist ; but he was not ready as a reasoner, and therefore would not have been 
able, with the best advantage, to encounter the dexterous evasions and extem- 

oraneous plausibilities of the more learned or witty of the Oriental disputants. 
he author was present at a vehement discussion between him and Robert 
Hall. The latter, with his characteristic acuteness and volubility, fairly per- 
plexed and not a little displeased his antagonist. Fuller’s replies were slowly 
conceived, as well as slowly uttered’; and stood little chance before the never- 








Persons who have resided in that island would be better able to judge. But I 
am inclined to believe, that preachers in a white skin would be likely to be 
treated better and respected more than black ones. This is all 1 can now say. 
When the meeting of Parliament shall bring me within reach of West Indians 
again, I will try in private to soften the prejudices of some leading men con- 
nected with that country: but I fear that the prejudices of the resident colo- 
nists, and their irreligious habits, are such as to render all attempts to soften 
them unavailing. May the Almighty open a door which no man can shut. 
“I am, in haste, dear Sir, yours sincerely, W. WILBERFORCE.” 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 
From September 30th to October 13th. 
Books. 

Richard Savage; a Romance of Real Life. By CoHartes WHITEHEAD, 
Author of “ ‘The Solitary.” In three volumes. 

A Visit to Italy. By Mrs. Trotnore, Author of “ Paris and the Pa- 
risians,” &c. In two volumes. 

History of the Baptist Missionary Society, from 1792 to 1842. By the 
Reverend F. A. Cox, D.D., LL.D. To which is added, a Sketch of the 
General Baptist Mission. In two volumes. 

The Life and Poetical Remains of Margaret M. Davidson. 
INGTON IRVING. 

Friendship’s Offering, and Winter's Wreath; a Christmas and New 
Year’s present, for 1843. 


By Wasu- 


The Parent's Hand-book, or Guide to the Choice of Professions, Employ- 
ments, and Situations: containing useful and practical information on 
the subject of placing out young men, and of educating them with a view 
to particular occupations. By J. C. Hupson, Esq., Author of “ Plain 
Directions for Making Wills.” 

[ This volume will be found useful to any parent who is painfully meditating 
upon that difficult subject how or where he can best place his sons in the world ; 
not so much for any immediate resolution of his puzzle that The Parent's 
Hand-book offers, as for the manner in which it brings before the mind the 
different pursuits in which a gentlemanly livelihood may be obtained, and the 
general hints or information it furnishes respecting them; for although many 
may know more about one vocation than this book can tell them, it isa 
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chance if they know any thing or have thought any thing about the rest. 
The conclusions of Mr. Hupson are in the main sensible; but we question 
whether he allows sufficiently for the competition which obtains in the Church, 
in the picture he draws of its various prizes: the prospects, too, in the teaching 
line appear to us much overrated—5O00/. a year for a first classical mastcr in a 
private school must be the exception. As respects architects and engineers, too, 
we should hold, in direct opposition to Mr. Hupson, that an engineer stands 
much the better chance of making a living: we should rate architecture as 
one of the most overstocked of the professions, except perhaps the general pract- 
itioners in medicine. } 

Hints to Cadets; with a few Observations on the Military Service of 
the Honourable East India Company. By Lieutenant T. Postans, 
Bombay Army. 

[Compared with a few other books with a similar object that have lately issued 
from the press, the Hints of Lieutenant PosTAns are rather general, and 
devoid of the minute and practical information that characterized some of his 
predecessors. Our author recommends that cadets should not proceed to India 
till twenty years old, instead of seventeen or eighteen as at present, in order to 
acquire more constitutional stamina to resist the climate, a greater knowledge 
ef the world, and be enabled to Jay the foundation of some acquaintance with 
physical science or political economy not taught in schools. He thinks time 
wasted on the study of the Oriental languages in England, but strenuously 
urges it on arriving in India, as a means of fulfilling every-day duties, and pro- 
fiting by opportunities of advancement. He recommends the greatest mildness 
towards the natives, and attention to their prejudices; at the same time, Euro- 
pean habits should not be abandoned to follow theirs. A rigid economy to 
avoid debt is another of his recommendations; as well as the pursuit of music 
or drawing, as a means of preventing ennui. } 


instruction and examples. 
Clab. Part I. 
[The features of this admirable little guide to chess, by the retired President 
of a club, are three. The work is clearly and judiciously written ; a new nota- 
tion is used for describing actual moves, by which means the description of a 
game is much abbreviated, and the student follows the manwuvres with more 
ease; lastly, the elements of the game appear to us to be taught in a clearer, 
easier, and sounder mode. Instead of giving general rules or descriptions, the 
late President takes one class of pieces only at a time, beginning with the king, 
and illustrates his moves, and his peculiar use in critical situations, by a series 
of readily-understood but interesting examples. 
preliminary exercises, the learner is not only familiarized with the nature and 
capacity of cach piece in the simplest form, but he is alsomade acquainted with 
the effects which each produces on the result, and the best occasions for bring- 
ing,them into action, before he attempts a game. ‘To beginners in chess we are 
strongly inclined to recommend this Tittle book ; and probably those who have 
made some progress in the usual method of learning will gain more systematic 
knowledge of its principles than they will ever acquire by mere practice. ] 
Atiwa and Athens; an inquiry into the civil, moral, and religious insti- 
tutions of the inhabitants, the rise and decline of the Athenian power, 
ard the topography and chorography of Ancient Attica and Athens. 
With a map and plan. Translated from the German of K. O. Miit- 
Ler, GROTEFEND, and others. By Joun InGram Lockuakrt, 
F.R.A.S, 
{A very useful work for the classical student, or the traveller who wishes to 
explore the territory of ancient Attica, for the exceeding minuteness of its in- 
formation and description. ‘These qualities, so valuable in an itinerary or 
2 guide, are, however, apt to impart a degree of dryness to the composition, 
and render the work in which they prevail less attractive to the general reader 
than valuable to the student. ‘The volume is illustrated by maps, and the 
translation is respectably executed. | 
The Christian's Sunday Companion; being Reflections, in prose and 
verse, on the Collect, Epistle and Gospel, and Proper Lessons for each 
Sunday, with a view to their immediate connexion. 
SARGANT. 


By means of a variety of such | 





| we think those of a quaint national hnmour are the best. 


would have done well to beware of overdoing, as we hinted on the appearance 
of the second edition of his first volume. ] 

The Sepulchre of Lazarus, Recollections of Scotland, and other Poems. 

By Saran H. Mourron. F 

(‘The principal poem was originally intended as part of a work devoted to the 
life of the Saviour, but the friends of the writer dissuaded her from finishing, or 
at least from publishing the whole; and we think judticiously. Apart from 
the higher poetical faculties, Saran Movutron has not a Syriac or Jewish 
tone of mind: The Sepulchre of Lazarus suggests ideas of Byronic, rather 
than of Scriptural subjects. The themes of the miscellaneous poems at the 
end of Lazarus are more within the compass of the writer, but they do not rise 
higher than Annual poetry. } 

A Complaint. 
{This very little book, containing some thirty Spenserian stanzas, is without 
titlepage or publisher, but it is printed at Liverpool. ‘Lhe poem is the Com- 
plaint of a gentleman who is dissatisfied with himself and the world, for no very 
definite reasons, except the distress which gave rise to the late outbreaks in the 
manufacturing districts; and he pours forth his dissatisfaction in a style which 
isa mere echo of the moodier parts of Childe Harold. As an echo, however, it 
is not bad. } 

Whistle-Binkic; a collection of Songs for the social circle. 
[A volume of convivial, humorous, and sentimental songs, contributed by 
various Scottish lyrists; who enjoy the happiness of having their names 
atlixed to their lucubrations, ‘The merit of the songs is of course various, but 
The idea of a lyrical 
olla-podrida, where every one may furnish some ingredient to the dish, seems to 
take so well that the smaller of the volumes sent to us is the fourth series; the 


2 eget. : ar | larger contains the whole four seri s in one. ] 
Chess Exemplified, in a concise and easy notation greatly facilitating prac- 
tice: being an Introduction to the Game, on a system of progressive | 


By the late President of a Select Chess | 


By Mrs. J. A. | 


[ This volume is a well-intentioned and not unpleasing endeavour to illustrate | 


in prose and verse the Collect and its accompanying Epistle and Gospel for | 
The prose consists of an explanation, drawn from the principal | 


every Sunday. 
Anglican divines, of the character the Church has intended to impart to each 
Sunday’s service, and the connexion of one service with another throughout the 
year. The verse isa series of poems, whose subject is the occasion the par- 
ticular Sunday commemorates.. | 

Dora Melder; a tale of Alsace. By Meta Sanper. A translation. 
Edited by the Reverend Cuarces B. Tayier, M.A., Author of “ May 
You Like It,” &c. 

[ The plan of editing seems extending, and the name of the Reverend CHARLES 
B. Tayver is called upon to give currency to this little tale; though Dora 
Melder is a good story of its kind, and might stand alone without respect 
to its writer or translator. The scene of the story is laid in Alsace, during 
the time of the Empire and the Restoration; its subject is the conversion 
of a young woman from worldliness to vital religion; and the characters and 
incidents are such as might readily enough occur under the circumstances 
predicated—two orphan sisters, one living with her mother’s rich family, and 
the other with her father’s relations, whose meansare limited. The story seems 
too obviously taken from everyday life to have the wholeness and unity of 
fiction; but the passing influence of public events on the incidents gives it an 
interest of another kind. ‘The manner is only slightly foreign, rather agree- 
ably so than otherwise. | 

The Ladies’ Hand-took of Knitting, Netting, and Crotch:t. 
thousand. 

[ This pretty tiny book contains a variety of directions for the performance 
of the elegant and useful lady-like arts of which it professes to treat. With 
what success these mysteries are inculcated, we cannot undertake to say: we 
understand the descriptions as to the countries whence the materials come, and 
their relative values—as wool ; but the directions for plying the fingers and the 
needles are beyond us, most probably from not knowing the elementary princi- 
ples on which they rest. } 

Procverbial Philosophy; & Book of Thoughts and Arguments, originally 
treated. By Martin Farqunar ‘Tupper, Esq, M.A., of Christ 
Chureb, Oxford. Second series. 

[ This second series of Mr. Turrer’s Proverbial Philosophy, though quaint 
and able, strikes us as being inferior to the first; whether from the rather pall- 
ing effect that continuations generally produce, or from being a kind of imita- 
tion of its predecessor. This last mannerism may indeed be difficult to avoid, 
where the subjects, mode of treatment, and style of versification are all iden- 
tical, except by forbearing the task. In addition to these almost inherent evils, 
the execution, scanned closely, secms more laboured and less spontancous ‘The 
thoughts are sometimes independent axioma, rather than sentences having a 
complete connexion with their subject theme: there is sometimes, moreover, 
the substitution of sounding sentences for weighty thoughts, and occasionally 
Mr. Turren falls into the error of rather considering what can be gaid than 
what the subject requires. Though in every thing that regards outward 
setnblance this second series may compare with the first, we think Mr. Turrer 
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Ode addressed to Queen Victoria on the occasion of her Majesty's Visit 
to Scotland. By the Reverend R. Winsoy, A.M., Author of “ The 
Pleasures of Piety.” 

SERIALS. 

Cotton, from the Pod to the Factory. 
ledge.) 

China, as it Was and as it Is; with a Glance at the Tea and Opium 
Trades. (New Library of Useful Knowledge.) 

[Two neatly got-up, low-priced, and popularly-done compilations, on two 
popular topics. | 

Ranke’s History of the Popes, their Church and State, in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. ‘Translated from the last edition of the 
German by Wauter K. Keury, Esq., B.A. Part II. (Popular Li- 
brarv of Modern Authors. Copyright editions.) 

The New Statistical Account of Scotland, No. XXXIX. 

The Biographical Dictionary of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge; Monthly Part 1V. 

Carleton’s Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, Part IIT. 

Murray's Environs of London, Part VI. 

Doyle's Cyclopadia of Practical Husbandry, Part VI. 

Handy Andy, Part X. 

Thornton's History of the British Empire in India, Vol. I11. Part VI. 

Faust; a Tragedy. Part the Second. Rendered from the German of 
Goetue, by ArcueR Gurney. No. V. 

The Guberlunzie’s Wallet, Part X. 

The Commissioner, No. X 

Combe Abbey, No. VI. 

Yarrell’s History of British Birds, Parts XXXII. and XXXIIL 

Selby’s History of British Forest-trees, Part XI. 

Smee’s Elements of Llectro- Metallurgy, Part V1. 

PERIODICALS. 


(New Library of Useful Know- 


The Gardener, Part I. 
{ The collection into a“ part ” of a weekly periodical on gardening, so printed 
that the volume when completed will bind up without any signs of its weekly 
issue. The part before us contains a fair variety of topics interesting to hor- 
ticulturists; such as the characteristic points of flowers, the best modes of 
cultivating particular plants, notices of books, and discussions of passing topics. ] 
Law Clerk's Magazine, No. 1. 
[A new weekly periodical, intended to embrace information on practical points 
more immediately connected with the professional duties of this large body of 
men; together with reviews of useful books, and gencral suggestions tending 
to raise the morale of the legal assistants. ] 
Annals of Chemistry and Practical Pharmacy, No. ¥. 
[Another new periodical, whose object appears to be to keep the chemical 
student up to the discoveries or opinions of the day, by collecting the pith of 
the new information from various scientific journals or books, as well as by 
original papers. ] 
Edinturgh Review, No. CLUL 
Magazines for October—Fraser’s, Churchman’s Monthly Review, Asiatic 
Journal, Chemist. 
Prictortat. InnustRATIONS AND Prints. 
S. C. Hall's Book of British Ballads, Part V. 
Abbotsford Edition of the Waverley Novels, Part X11. 
Canadian Scenery Illustrated, Part XX VIII. 
Scenery and Antiquities of Ireland Illustrated, Part XVII. 
Le Keuz’s Memorials of Cambridge, Nos. XX XV. and XXXVI. 
British Moths and their Transformations, No. XL. 
Maps. 
Sketch of the North eastern Boundary between Great Britain and the 
United States, as settled by Treaty, 9th August 1842. By James 
WY Lp. 
PAMPHLETS. 
Homeopathy Explained and Objections Answered. Yourth thousand. 
(A few familiar words upon a growing subject. They appear to proceed from 
a sincere convert, who has been restored to health under the new system after 
“many years of unalleviated sickness.” “ My own household also,” says the 
writer, “ which consists of upwards of twenty persons, nine of whom are my 
own children, has for the past ten years been subjected exclusively to homeo- 
pathic treatment; and although a great number and varicty of acute and 
dangerous cases have made their appearance during that period, in no one 
instance has hommopathy disappointed my expectations, or failed to effect a 
cure.” ] 
The New Zealand Portfolio, Conducted by UH. L. Cuarman, (of the 
Middle Temple,) Barrister-at-Law. No. I1].—An Address to the 
New Zealand Land Proprietors, resident in the United Kingdom, on 
several matters of importance to their interests. 
The Oral Law and its Defenders ; a Review. By a Scripturalist. 
On the Economy of Nations. By Tuomas Suarre Saitru, Esq. 
The History and Mystery of the Exchequer Bills Forgery Examined; & 
. Letter to the Right Honourable Henry Goulburn, Chauccllor of ber 
Majesty’s Exchequer. 
Gas- Meters. , By Uenry Frower. Second edition. 
Four Letters on the Poor-Laws and the Corn-Laws. 
Stone. 
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Fourier and his System. By Madame Gari bE Gamonp. Translated 
from the fourth French edition, by C. T. Woop junior, Esq., with a 
short Biographical Sketch, extracted from the “* London Phalanx.” 

Music. 
The Johnnie Cope Quadrilles. Arranged by CARLE SLIEPINSKI. 
MR. CHADWICK’S SANITARY REPORT. 
In fufilment of our promise, we now insert Mr, Epwin Caapwicx’s 
reclamation against the criticisms on the Sanitary Reports in the Spec- 
tator of the 6th August and 24th September. It may forward the ob- 
ject of the Secretary to the Poor-law Commissioners, by facilitating 
the perusal of his labyrinthine lucubration, if we premise, that it is re- 
solvable into six divisions; only three of which have any relation to the 





Spectator—1, An apology for suppressing in his Report facts and opi- | 


nious opposed to his own views: 2. A comparison of the rate of mor- 
tality during the past winter and spring quarters with former years: 3. 
A denial of the position ascribed to a part of his Report, that low 
wages are not a cause of distress: 4. A defence against the charge of 
having travelled out of the record to correct the actuaries of insurance- 
offices: 5. A protest against ‘‘ wanton attacks” upon official authors 
or compilers, as inducing them unnecessarily to lengthen their Reports : 
6. An appendix, to conclude, from which (we say) nothing to the pur- 
pose is concluded. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 7th October 1842. 

Sin— My attention was only called to an article on the Local Sanitary Re- 

ports, in the Spectator of the 24th ultimo, several days after it appeared, or it 


would have received, as it appears to me to require, an immediate answer to the | 


charges it contains of garbling the evidence obtained in the course of the in- 
quiry into the Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Population. By those 
unprejudiced persons who may read the volumes of the Local Sanitary Re- 
ports, or who may themselves be acquainted with the particular field of inquiry, 
or who may have gone over any other which I have been called upon to in- 
vestigate, any answer to a charge of suppressing material evidence, or of 
avoiding prominent objections, would I hope be deemed unnecessary. But to 
many persons who may neither have time or means to judge for themselves, 
the character of the Spectutor for careful examinations, and digests of public 
information, may give weight to the accusations, which I must charge to be 
untrue and libellous, and publicly as well as privately injurious. 1 therefore 
request that you will give equal prominence to the answer which I am induced 
to make. 

You, or the writer of the article whoever he may be, states—“ If a party- 
writer, professing to found his conclusions upon the facts and opinions in docu- 
ments before him, should suppress ail that militated against his own views, he 
would be considered to exceed the licence of party-writing, and subject himself 
to strong censure. If an author, professing to announce his own opinions, 
were to behave in a similar manner, he would be obnoxious to still severer re- 
mark. The case before us is worse than either of them; for we find a person 
clothed with an official character, collecting information in virtue of that cha- 
racter, drawing up a Report which receives the sanction of his own and his 
superiors’ public position, and is intended to lay the foundation of a legislative 
measure, suppressing opinions opposed to his peculiar views.” 

Now I must assert, that your readers are misled when the opinion referred 
to—1. e. that destitution is, and has been, the main cause of the prevalent 
amount of fever among the labouring classes—is represented as my peculiar 
view. ‘The writer had before him references to the reports of the physicians 
employed in the investigation, of the causes of the fever prevalent in the 
Metropolis. Dr. Arnott, Dr. Kay, and Dr. Souruwoop Smiru, the Phy- 


sician to the London Fever Hospital, agreed in assigning filth, bad drainage, de- | 
fective ventilation, and other physical and removeable agencies, as the main | 
causes of fever. ‘The writer had also references to the conclusions of Dr. Da- | 


vipson, the Senior Physician of the Glasgow Royal Infirmary, and the grounds 
for asimilar opinion set forth in a treatise on the sources and propagation of con- 


tinued fevers, for which treatise the prize instituted by Dr. Tuackary, of | 


Chester, was unanimously awarded by a meeting of the Provincial Medical and 
Surgical Association. The opposite opinion was once, probably, the opinion of the 
majority of medical practitioners; but it is now, judging from returns received 
from nearly sixteen hundred medical practitioners in different parts of Great 


Britain, the opinion of only a small minority. Even from Scotland, where | 
the opinion has been of late the most prominently advanced, poverty is ouly | 


assigned by the minority as one concurrent cause; and Ido not remember any 


return which gues to the same extent as Dr. ALLISON in ascribing it as the | 


predominant cause, to the almost entire exclusion of those physical causes 
which were the chief and legitimate objects of investigation. 


I must further deny the truth of the charge of “ suppressing opinions” opposed | 
to my own views. ‘lhe opinion that fever is in general caused by destitution | 
among the labouring classes, is implied in the statement of the nature of the | 


evidence which appeared to me to establish the opposite conclusion. 1 must 


call upon you to act on your rule, and give equal prominence to the terms in | 
which I have endeavoured to state the evidence in the passages themselves | 


which I append hereto. 


You state that “The object of Mr. Chadwick's Report, adopted by the | 


Poor-law Commissioners, is to procure an act of Parliament, empowering 
local authorities to remove dirt, drain streets, cleanse streets and houses, arch 
over ditches, and in short, cleanse. One main basis of the alleged necessity 
for this act is the assertion that dirt and deficient ventilation cause fever. This 
opinion may be correct, or may be erroneous: it may be—we think it is— 
very proper that legislative measures should be adopted to remove nuisances 
and enforce public cleanliness: but, as a public officer, charged with preparing 
8 report from public documents, for a particular purpose, we think Mr. Chad- 
wick bound, as a matter of official honesty, to have given as much prominence 
to the following opinions, which contradicted, as he did to those which favoured 
his own views, especially as he could travel out of the record to quote from 
French reports and Army orders. ‘The passages quoted are in one sense of an 
unnecessary length, as they all express a somewhat similar opinion; but it is 
necessary to show that the view was not that of a single individual.” 

You then quote some portions of the report of Dr. Sym, of Ayr, and of 
three other reports, which you consider I ought to have inserted in the body 
of my own report. My answer is, that the passage quoted from Dr. Sym’s 
report stands in its own place, in its connexion with other passages in his own 
report on the sanitary condition of the town of Ayr, with the other Local 
Reports. ‘That report, and the statement included in it, is printed uniformly 
with the General Report, as easily accessible to the public, and was presented to 
the Legislature as nearly at the same time as the printers could produce them. 
Each local report contained in those volumes 1s now, by direction of the 
Commissioners, in the course of preparation for public circulation within the 
locality which it concerns ; where it will have its own weight. 


Having in my own report referred to the opinion in question, in terms of | 
which those who read the portion of the Report sent herewith, and in other | 


portions of the Report, where I adduce examples of the causes of erroneous 
medical inferences as to the antecedents of epidemic diseases, I deny that it 
Was incumbent on me to introduce into the body of my report the individual 


statements of all or of any of the minority of the gentlemen who maintained 
opposite opinions. You must have been aware, and should bave informed your 
readers, that among the first of the Local Reports, there is a paper from Dr. 
ALLISON, in reply to another paper on the same subject from Dr. ARNoTT- 
You could scarcely have been unaware that an inquiry into the administration 
of relief in Scotland, by those engaged in the administration of relief in Eng- 
land, has been a subject of application and controversy. A candid public 
writer might have seen in that circumstance, if in no other, a reason for abstain- 
ing from quoting in the General Report, passages on destitution, referring as 
the Report of Dr. Syat does to the admivistration of relief to the poor in 
Scotland. 

If the passage which you cite or other similar passages were cited by me 
without examination or answer, the fact would wear the appearance of an ad- 
mission of that validity which I am not prepared to admit, nor could be ex- 
| pected in every case to be prepared to challenge upon any local knowledge. 
Dr. Sym, in the passage you quote, states, that “whilst the malaria of 
| animal and vegetable matters in a state of decomposition is unquestionably de- 

trimental to the general health, | consider that its influence in predisposing the 

system to fever is utterly insignificant in comparison with the effects of pro- 

tracted semi-starvation, and other evils which have poverty for their immediate 
| source; nor do I conceive that it contains at all the specific morbid poison of 
intermittents.” 

In support of this opinion, he adduces the fact, that whilst the residences of 
the colliers in the town of Ayr are as dirty and as badly situated in respect to 
defects of cleanliness as those of the weavers, fever chiefly selected the last of 
the two classes. 

Though, in the course of my personal inquiries, I passed through Ayr on 
my way from Dumfries to Glasgow, and inspected some portions of the town, 
Ihave no local knowledge to warrant me in questioning the correctness of 
Dr. Sym’s statement of the identity of the physical condition of the two- 
classes in respect to residences. My answer would be founded upon what is 
| deemed the preponderant experience in other places. 

Dr. Sym’s Report, however, and those from which you have quoted, when 
examined, will te found to corroborate the conclusion to which I have arrived, 
in the following passage, which I conceive a writer willing to submit the whole 
facts to the judgment of his readers would give, thus describes the condition of 
the residences of those whom fever chiefly selects, the hand-loom weavers— 

“In respect of furniture, I believe the houses both in Townhead and Wal- 
lacetown, which contain our poorest population, are supplied as elsewhere, 
namely, according to the circumstances of their inmates. There is usually a 
bedstead at each side of the door, often much shattered, beneath which all 
| sorts of rubbish and lumber are huddled together, and also the store of the 
potatoes for the family when they possess so much wealth; nay, we sometimes 
detect a heap of horse-dung under the bed, which is collected by the children 
from the streets, and sold when a sufficient quantity bas been accumulated. Ags 
to cleaning under the beds, this is never dreamt of; nor would it be easil 
effected, as they are generally closeted in upon three sides, and they are unt- 
versally infested with bugs. ‘The bedding consists of straw or chaff, with a 
scanty supply of dirty blankets and mats, but no sheets: one or two broken 
chairs or stools and a fir table constitute the remaining part of the furniture, 
and it indicates some degree of opulence when an old chest is seen by the side 
of the wall. ‘The foregoing description applies to the houses of the poorest 
class of hand-loom weavers, generally Irish, and to other indigent tradesmen, 
i.e. operatives, who support their families by their regular industry. There is, 
however, a still poorer class, consisting of vagrants, paupers, and persons who 
have no regular employment, but apply themselves to any casual work that may 
occur. ‘These people live in the most miserable hovels, and are found crowded 
together in lodging-houses, in such numbers that when collected at night the 
floors are literally covered with their persons. They pay a small sum for their 
lodging at night, and disperse themselves during the day.” 

Now, although the residences of the colliers may be identically the same 
with those above described, yet I conceive that the cause for fever attacking 
the weavers most frequently, might ‘by other medical practitioners be seen in 
the above statement, and in the fact that, whilst the weaver is kept by his 
occupation in the atmosphere described during the greater part of the twenty- 
four hours, the collier is by his occupation removed to another, and though not 
healthy atmosphere, yet one less unhealthy than that in which the weaver 
must live continually. The colliers usually have large fires, and keep more 
| open doors; the weavers have small fires, and keep the door closed ; and who- 
| ever visits their abodes and places of work will usually find the air moist and 
| stagnant. Had Dr. Sym had the advantage of examining the weavers in 
other districts, he might possibly have observed other facts which would lead 
him to modify his opinion, and give him much more confidence in the efficacy 
of the sanitary cleansing and atmospheric purity in improving the health and 
general condition even of this most depressed class of work-people. For ex- 
ample, had be seen the weavers in another neighbourhood, thua described by 
Mr. Gissos, surgeon, in his report on the condition of the labouring popu- 
lation of Lanark, in a passage which the writer of the article has also passed 
| over. Mr, Gipson states— 

“The weavers in all these small villages are more comfortable, because more 
sober and economical, than those who reside in more populous localities. 

“ These villages are generally very healthy; epidemical diseases are seldom 
known among them. ‘The few paupers to be found among them are usually 
weavers, who have become unable to labour through age and infirmity. 

“The dwellings of these localities are usually of a very homely description; 
but they are dry within, and though mean and ill-furnished, one seldom meets 
with any nuisance in them, or the appearance of destitution. The small 
farmers and proprietors among whom the poor weavers reside are sometimes 
mindful of them in cases of extreme hardship, occasiona:ly affording them smal} 
supplies of milk, oatmeal, potatoes, &c.” 

To guard against further misrepresentation, if that be possible by any ex- 
plicitness of statement, it may be necessary to declare, that the existence of 
destitution, or that absolute destitution, when it does occur, must aggravate 
disease, is, so far as I am aware, questioned by no one. I have stated, as facts 
coming within my own personal knowledge, that “all the districts I visited, 
where the rate of sickness and mortality was high, presented, as might be ex- 
pected, a proportionate amount of severe cases of destitute orphanage and 
widowhood.” No doubt, there are in Scotland other classes of cases of desti- 
tution than those of widowhood and orphanage; but the scope of this inquiry 
| being confined to the means of improving, not what may be termed the pe- 
cuniary condition, but the sanitary condition of the population, it may be seen 
why it was not deemed necessary either to cite or to investigate passages from 
the Local Reports such as those above quoted from Dr. Sym or Mr. GuBson; 
which were passed over as involving statements which would more properly be 
considered in connexion with questions connected with pecuniury relief. But 
a fallacious opinion as to the extent of the operation of destitution as an ex- 
tensively-operating cause of fever being interposed as an obstacle to measures 
of sanitary improvement, it became a duty not to pass by that opinion without 
indicating the evidence of its unsoundness. Having done so, I have passed by 
that question, and have included in the recapitulation of conclusions that only 
which appeared to me to be the most material conclusion. It is in the fol- 
| lowing terms, which it would have been but candid in the writer to have cited. 

“That high prosperity in respect to employment and wages, and various 
and abundant food, have afforded to the labouring classes no exemptions from 
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attacks of epidemic diseases, which have been as frequent and as fatal in periods 
of commercial and manufacturing prosperity as in any other.” 

In the article on the Gueet Report, after some observations, of the 
animus of which those of your readers must judge who will read the Report 
itself, you make a statement which, for the prevention of unfounded impres- 
sions in those who may not read any part of that Report, it is necessary to 
contradict. You state, that “some of the provisions, (i. e. of the Report,) 
derived from local truths, or perhaps from the conclusions of local propounders, 
are somewhat startling; such as that low wages are not a cause of distress.” 

The readers of the Report itself will be startled by the cool assertion that 
such a self-evident absurdity is contained in it, and attributed to me as one 
of my conclusions ; a statement which is not from its absurdity the less 
mischievous in its tendency as applied to a public officer in such a position. 

To keep the inquiry clear of topics of present agitation endeavours were 
made to limit the inquiry as closel 
inquiry in the Metropolis, when hone was no unusual severity of manufac- 
turing or commercial distress, namely, the year 1838. But, whilst the ex- 
perience of that and preceding years in prosperous districts establishes the 
material conclusion last cited, that prosperity does not arrest epidemics, the 
subsequent experience may be adduced as further justification of the conclusion 
impugned as to the independence of fever and other epidemics of general 
causes of distress. Sickness and mortality has not increased with the distress 
in the most distressed districts: it has diminished concurrently with the fine 
weather, and probably with other causes. 

In Manchester, according to the returns to the Registrar-General’s office, the 
total deaths to the total population were, in the year 1839, 1 in 28; in the year 
1840 they were, according to a Report from the Manchester Statistical Society, 
1 in 28:36; and in the year 1841, they were reduced to 1 in 31°59. From re- 
turns published by the Registrar-General for the quarters ending in March 
and June last, it would appear that the present rate of mortality is reduced to 
1in33in thattown. The deaths returned for the winter quarter ending March 
last, instead of rising above the average of the three preceding winter quarters, 
which was 1,873, fell to 1,592: the deaths during the succeeding spring quarter, 
instead of increasing beyond the average of the four preceding spring quarters, 
which was 1,597, fell to 1,327. In Stockport, the deaths during the last winter 

uarter were 588 ; the average for the three preceding winter quarters, in which 

e mortuary registration was completed, was 683. ‘The deaths in the last 
spring quarter were in the same town 493; on the average of the four pre- 
ceding epring quarters they had been 664. The snualiey in Bolton rose 
during the last winter quarter, being 774; the average of the preceding winter 
quarters was 749. The increase is variously accounted for by the Registrars 
of Deaths. 

The following is an abstract of their returns— 

“ Bolton—Tamworth. The number of deaths during the quarter has 
been above the average. There is no known circumstances 
which will account for the increase. 

Lever. Measles have been most prevalent. 
Tong with ) 
Haulgh. 

The above return is certainly more than an average of deathe in the 
three previous quarters, but is what I noticed has occurred in correspond- 
ing quarters of former years; arising principally from paralysis and in- 
firmities in aged persons, and consumption, convulsions, hooping-cough, 
and teething, in young persons and children. I only perceive one case 
of typhus fever, and one of measles; so 1 should say any epidemic in my 
district is not at all serious.” 

But in the spring quarters, (the distress still continuing,) the deaths fell to 
553, the average for the four preceding spring quarters being 702. I have been 
informed from Stockport and Bolton, that of late the diminution of the cases 
of fever in the dispensaries has been most marked. From Scotland there are 
no available returns. It is stated, however, that a reduction of sickness and 
mortality in that part of the kingdom has of late been generally perceptible. 
It is stated that in Paisley, in May last, the amount of fever as shown in 
the Dispensary was just one-cighth of the average amount during the same 
month in the preceding five years. 

The deaths in the whole of England and Wales during last the winter quarter 
are shown in the Quarterly Report of the Registrar-General to have been 
2,954 less than would have occurred had the rate of mortality been even 
uniform, so that there is no room for the supposition that the results have 
been materially disturbed by any emigration from the towns: the total 
number of deaths in the last spring quarter, is reported to have been 2,515 less 
than the average of the four preceeding spring quarters, or 11 per cent below 
the average of the season. 

The average number of deaths from typhus in the whole kingdom during the 
winter quarters fer 1838-9-40 and 41, were 633 ; during the winter quarter for 
1842; they had fallen to 253. ‘he average number of deaths from scarletina were, 
during the four spring quarters preceeding, 330; during the spring quarter of 
1842 they were 121. The total number of deaths from all diseases classed as 
epidemic, endemic, and contagious diseases in the winter quarter ending March 
1842 was 1841: the average for the March quarters of the four preceeding 
years having been 2,583; the total number of deaths from that class of diseases 
during the succeeding quarter, ending June 1842 was 1588. The average for 
the spring quarters of the four years preceding was 2373. 

The Registrar-General’s Quarterly Report for the winter quarter states, 
that the “districts in which the number of deaths was less than the average 
of the winter quarter ” were “ the Central, East, and South districts of the 
Metropolis, Brighton, Wycombe, Northampton, Bedford, Cambridge, Col- 
chester, Norwich, Devizes, Dorchester, Bristol, Stroud, Kidderminster, 
Coventry, Nottingham, Basford, Stockport, Macclesfield, Manchester, Salford, 
Hull, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Kendal, Abergavenny, Pontypool, Merthyr 
Tydvil, Newtown.” 

The medical practitioners who are the best acquainted with the condition 
of the labouring population, would probably concur with the medical officers 
of Whitechapel and Spitalfields, in ascribing a large proportion of this unusual 
reduction of fever, epidemics, ‘and mortality, in the most depressed districts, 
partly to the fact of the operatives having been, during the stoppage of their 
work, more in the open air than in their own close unventilated and filthy 
rooms, and partly to the circumstance of the unusually long continuance of 
fine dry weather. I have been informed, that in Manchester, after a time 
during which all the furnaces of the factories and the smoke from their chim- 
nies was stopped—when the atmosphere was, during consecutive days, as clear 
as on the Sunday—a hue of health, such as had never before been visible, 
began to appear on the faces of a proportion of the population; and that other 
facts occurred of reductions of sickness, corroborating from this concurrence of 
i es the ¢ ions stated in the Sanitary Report, as to the great 
advance of health to be obtained by the production by well-executed sanitary 
measures of the like favourable circumstances of atmospheric purity, by the 
drainage, cleansing, and ventilation of their houses and places of work. 
Further on, in July and August, in the hot days, when the sky was cloudless 
and the air still, and favourable to active decomposition, an eminent physician 
in the Metropolis noted the similarity of the weather to that described by De- 
FOE in his account of the plague, and began to express apprehensions which 
were verified by a rise of mortality and the appearance of cases of cholera. 
Had such weather continued or occurred upon a population closely confined 
in such houses as those of the weavers at Ayr, described by Dr. Syms, or 
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those in other towns already described in the General Sanitary Report, the 
occurrence of a much more extensive mortality might have been expected. 

I am well aware to how many persons facts and conclusions opposite to those 
stated on this topic in the Sanitary Report would have been acceptable, but I 
conceive it was not my province to consider their party bearing. 

I shall not apologize for trespassing to you, Sir, who have rendered explana. 
tions necessary to meet your libellous aspersions. 

In the first article on the subject of the Sanitary Inquiry, you make a state- 
ment which tends to make me ridiculous, or to excite animosity by represent- 
ing me as having travelled out of my way to question the practice of insurance- 
offices in respect to insurances by implication to the classes to whom I appre- 
hend the practice of those offices is confined, namely, the higher and middle 
classes. You state—* There is, as we have already observed, a curious section 
on the duration of life among different classes in different places ; which, besideg 
the investigation it suggests, may afford a hint to the independent, who can live 
where they please. It has not, however, the practical use for insurance-offices 
which Mr. Chadwick, travelling out of his record to correct their actuaries, 
supposes. ‘The tables of life-insurance concern select not promiscuous lives ; 
and are now tested, if not wholly calculated, from tables formed on the ex- 
perience of the older insurance-offices. From those offices, also, children are 
practically excluded ; the cases being rare in which insurances on young lives 
are needed.” 

Not one word do I find in my Report that mentions “ insurance-oflices ” ; and 
I must request you will give the passage itself, which 1 annex and adduce in 
opposition to your own, as another example of the species of wanton detraction, 
by which I have been assailed to a greater extent than other officers in the 
same service. Against such detraction, and incitements to animosity and con- 
tempt, the obviously beneficent nature of the service has hitherto been no more 
protection, from those who ought to know better, than was the service of me- 
dical officers against assaults arising from popular delusions whilst endeavouring 
to stop the progress of the cholera. In a minor point of view, the proneness 
to wanton attacks is injurious to the public service, by occasioning an extension 
of public reports ; the bulk of which, so much complained of, is frequently made 
up of justificatory documents, which add no new information to that contained 
in the Report itself, and which are rarely read even by those who impugn the 
conclusions, but who are ready to found an imputation of garbling or wilful 
suppression upon the absence of such additional matter. I have known several 
thousands of pounds expense incurred in printing answers and repetitions on 
one inquiry, for no other reason than to avoid wanton person l imputations of 
wilful suppressions of evidence from this or the other unscrupulous writer or 
speaker. 

I repeat, Sir, that this vindication is not addressed to those who may read 
the Reports you have impugned, but to those who might derive their im- 
pressions from your unanswered statements. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

AppENDIX. 
(Extraets from the General Report, pp. 144150.) 

The more closely the investigation as to the causes of epidemic disease is carried, the 
more have the grounds been narrowed ou which auy presumption cau be raised that it 
is generally oceasioned by extreme indigence, or that it could be made generally to 
disappear simply by grants of money. 

In the great mass of cases in every part of the country, in the rural districts and in 
the places of commercial pressure, the attacks of disease are upon those in full employ- 
ment, the attack of fever precedes the destitution, not the destitution the disease, 
There is strong evidence of the existence of a large class of persons in severe peuury 
in some places, as in Glasgow, being subject to fever, but the fever patients did not, as 
a class. present evidence of beiug in destitution in any of the places we examined, 
Dr. William Davidson, the seuior physician of the Glasgow Royal Lufirmary, who has 
written a Treatise on the Sources and Propagation of Continued Fevers, for wiich the 
prize instituted by Dr. Thackeray, of Chester, was uuanimously awarded at the annual 
meeting of the Provinei«l Medical and Surgical Association, states in that treatise, 
— speaking of the influence of delicacy of coustitution as a predisposing cause of 
ever— 

‘*We have kept a record of the physical habit of the patients admitted into the 
Glasgow Fever Hospital from Ist May to Ist November 1839, and the following were 
the divisions adopted :— 

‘©1. Moderate, by which is meant a person having an ordinary quantity of muscle 
and cellular substance. 

‘*2. Full or plethoric, having an extra quantity of adipose texture or of blood. 

“3. Muscular. 


E. CoHapwIck. 





**4. Spare. 
“5. Hmaciated or unhealthy in appearance. 
Males Females. Total. 
MoMA. 46sccvderceccctacee, (RUE xe0es OP ccca ae 
Full or Plethoric........ a ee 101 
3 GE pick. = a6 Se 
24 - 4 65 
2 Stcce 
429 


‘* The whole of these 429 cases were characterized by the typhoid eruption, and will 
therefore be considered as decided cases of typhus. It appears from this table that 
there were only 10 cases in au emaciated or ‘unhealthy condition; and almost all of 
them, as far as could be ascertained, were engaged iu their ordinary occupations at the 
time of their seizure. The spare and unhealthy, when added together, only form about 
17 per cent of the whole vumber.”’ 

He gives two tables of the proportionate numbers of persons admitted during the year 
1839 iuto the Glasgow Fever Hospital, whose persous were cleau or filthy. ‘* These 
two tables show, that among 611 cases admitted as coutinued fever, there were 340 
filthy and 271 clean, or about 55 per cent filthy; that among 395 cases of eruptive ty- 
phus, there were 245 filthy and 150 clean, or about 62 per cent filthy; aud that among 
48 cases of febricula there were 14 filthy and 34 clean, or about 29 per cent filthy.” 

Among the fever patients are founda larger proportion of the highly intemperate than 
appear to be usually found among the labouriug classes. 

Dr. Davidson, in remarking on the influeuce of intemperance on fever, adduces ‘the 
following table to show the proportion of temperate and intemperate individuals who 
were admitted into the Glasgow Fever Hospital, from November Ist 1838, to November 
Ist 1839, whose habits could be ascertained with more or less certainty. He states 
that the eruptive cases only are included— 

Temperate. 


A little Intemperate. Intemperate. 






Typhus (Males) ....... 125 cece SL ° aig 3 
Typbus (Females) ..... 76 ececeosces 8 e esee0 30 
sed as ‘‘ temperate’? who never indalged 


1 have been informed that those were ¢ 
in strong liquors to the extent of inebriety; those a “‘ little intemperate ’’ who now an 
again, perhaps at long intervals, drank to intoxication ; and those as ‘‘ intemperate” 
who were habitually so; who drank whenever they could get ardent spirits. : 

He adds —‘‘ In the Glasgow Fever Hospital there occurred 81 deaths from eruptive 
typhus in individuals whose habits were ascertained ; and 34 of these were reported as 
intemperate, 19 a little intemperate, and 28 temperate. In Dr. Crayie’s table of the 
deaths, in 31 fever cases that occurred in the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, there were 
16 stated to be irregular or dissipated; only two regular; the habits of the remainder 
are not stated. It is also a singular fact, which has been noticed by several writers, 
that fever is more fatal among the higher than among the lower classes. Dr. Braken 
states, in reference to the fever which prevailed at Waterford during the years 1817-18~ 
19, that ‘it would be difficult to adjust the rates of mortality in the apper classes, but 
it seems probable that one-fourth, or perhaps oue-third of all those persons who were 
attacked with fever fell victims to its power.’ ”’ * ” bd 

The preponderant evidence given on this subject by the great majority of the medical 
officers in Euglaud who are accustomed to visit the labouring classes in their own 
dwellings, is, however, of the tenor of the following from the medical officer of the 
Whitechapel Union acting in Spitalfields parish. 

Mr, Byles, the medical officer of the Whitechapel Union :—‘ What is the number of 
cases you have had to visit during the year 1841 as a medical officer?—I think the 
number of cases I have had to visit duriig each year since the commencement of the 
Union, has been upwards of 2,000 cases of various disease, of which 1,400 were cases 
out of the workhouse, 
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«« Has the present winter been unhealthy ?—I do not think it has; there has been an 
increase of fever cases during the last mouth. The number of cases is, however, 
still below the average of 1838, 

« [3 there not, however, unusual distress in your district, comprehending Spitalfields 
and a pertion of Whitechapel? —Yes, there is: I believe that more than half the looms 
are out of work. 

«* Do you not find that fever attacks in greatest number those who are out of work ? 
On the contrary, the greatest uumber of the cases of fever we have are those who fall 
ill during the time they are in employment. I think they are more attacked when in 
work, when the windows are closed, and there is no ventilation. Many of them are 
obliged to work with closed windows, to keep out the moist air, and prevent the dust 
blowing upon their work, Wheu they are out of work they are more out of doors 
looking after work, more in the opeu air, and that very exercise may be the meaus 
of keeping them in health. This observation applies to the weavers. I find that they 
have generally less fever when they are out of work. The reverse, I think, holds as 
respects out-door labourers such as those who work at the docks. When they are out 


of work, they stand about waiting in the cold, and when cold, they generally take cheap | 


giv, and no food : they catch cold, aud on going to their close filthy habitations, their 
cold is apt to geuerate fever. 

« There was an unusual amount of fever prevalent iu Spitalfields and Whitechapel, 
was there not, in the year 1838?7—Yes, there was; in the proportion, perhaps, of more 
than two to one of the present amount. My last account for the year ending Lady Day 
1842 was about 250 fever cases; it has been as high as 800, 

“ Did it prevail propcrtionately among the weavers? — Yes, I believe it did. 

“ Was there any marked or unusual distress at that period ?—Not that I remember. 

** Do you find iu the course of your experience that the diminution of food is followed 
by fever ?—-Not as a general cause, I shuld say. Of these two persons, casually ex- 
posed to the contagion of fever, the one iu full vigour, and witha full stomach, the 
other with an empty stomach, the person with the empty stomach would be the mcst 
obnoxious to its influence. In my experience, however, intemperance is a much more 
frequent antecedent to fever than destitution or want of food. 

“ Have you ever observed that habits of iutemperance are created by distress of 
mind ? ~- Such cases? may occur, but I have not observed them, and I think it does nut 
operate as a general cause. 

“ What are the chief remedies which your experience in this district would lead you 
to rec. ™meud for the prevention of fever aud coutagious diseases ?—The promotion of 
cleanly habits amovgthe poor; the promotion of sewerage and drainage; having 
proper supplies of water laid on in the houses; the removal of privies from improper 
situations. I could point« ut in our neighbourhood many houses, and some courts, 
that ought to be pulled down as wholly unfit for human habitation. 

“ What is the persoual state of the labouring classes in your district ?— Generally ex- 
tremely filthy. I have said that I could almost smell from what street a mau c ime who 
came to my surgery: Ido not think the poor themselves are conscious of it ; but the 
smell to other persons must be extremely offensive. I certainly think that the want of 
personal cleanlivess, and of cleanliness in their rooms, and the prevalence of fever, 
stand in the relation of cause and effect. 

** Your colleague has pointed out that the want of proper and convenient supplies of 
water is an antecedent to the filth and the fever. Does your experience euable you to 
concur with him ?—My experience entirely agrees with his on that point.”’ 

The late Dr. Cowan, of Glasgow, and the great majority of the medical oflicers, as- 
sigu the foremost place to these physical agencies as antecedents to fever. 

The medical controversy as to the causes of fever; as to whether it is caused by 
filth and vitiated atmosphere, or whether the state of the atmosphere is a predisposing 
cause to the reception of the fever, or the means of propagating that disease, which Mas 
really some other superior, independent, or specific cause, does not appear to be ove 
that for practical purposes need be considered, except that its effect is prejudicial in 
diverting attention from the practical means of preveution. 

Dr. Bancroft, one of the coutroversialists cited by Dr. Davidson, observes—‘‘ that 
fever often exists in them’’ (gaols) ‘‘cannot be denied; but this circumstance can 
afford uo evidence of its being geverated thereiu, any more than the multiplication of 
vermin in such places could demonstrate the spoutaneous generation of these aud other 
insects by the nastiness which favours the deposition and hatching of their eggs.” 

Taking the controversy at this point, and admitting the force of this statement, the 
decision upon it will not alter the practical value of cleanliness, or of its protective 
effects in prevention, whether it remove an original or only a predisposing cause. 

Yet it cannot but be regretted that the enlightened force of the professional upinion 
should sustain any diminution from an appareut want of unanimity on so important 
a question as the necessity of removing these causes, whether origival or predisposing : 
that, for example, whilst the fleets were ravaged by fever and disease, men of high 
standing should have occupied the attention of the public with speculations on conta- 
gion, and infection from the goals as the original cause, and diverted atiention from the 
means of prevention, cleansing aud ventilation, the means by which, as will hereafter 
be shown, the pestilence was ultimately banished. The main error of those who have 
ascribed fever to destitution, appears to have been in adopting too hastily as evidence 
of the fact of destitution, such prima facie appearances as are noticed by Dr. Scott 
Alison, an error which non-professional experience may correct. Iu more than oue in- 
stance where, in a district in which the demand for labour was still great, and the 
wages high, benevolent geutlemen have propounded similar doctrines, which, being at 
variance with the known state of the labour-market, I have requested that the names 
of these fever cases might be given, that their antecedent circumstances might be ex- 
amined, and the accuracy of the couclusions tested, by oflicers of experience in such 
investigations; but I think it right to state, the names or means of inquiry have never 
been fortheoming. Iu geueral, medical practitioners and benevolent individuals are 
extremely liable to deceive themselves and to deceive others, by what they call the 
evidence of their own eyes. The vccurrence of severe destitution is denied as a gene- 
ral cause of fever, not as a cousequeuce. The evidence shows that the best means of 
preventing the consequent destitution are those which prevent the attacks of fever and 
other epidemics upon all classes of the community. 

By an extract from a report of the late Dr. Currie, of Liverpool, given in the Ap- 
pendix, it will be seen that at the time he wrote, 1797, when only 9,500 of the popula- 
tion are reported to have lived in cellars, the proportion of fever cases was nearly the 
same as at present, wheu the cellar population has riseu to 40,000; the disease has 
been almost as constant as the surrounding physical circumstances of bad ventilation, 
filth, and damp then pointed out as removable, and the disease has continued in every 
period of the prosperity of the town in its progress from a population of 77,000 to 223,000 
in 1841. Sothe late Dr. Ferriar, of Manchester, when writing between thirty and forty 
= ago, of the state of the population in periods of great prosperity, especially for 

and-loom weaving, described the effect of the bad economy of the habitations much as 
they were described iu the year 1829 by Dr. Kay, andas they are described in 1840 by 
Dr. Baron Howard. Dr. Ferriar, when he wrote to warn the labouriug classes as to 
the choice of their dwellings, stated that— 

“ The custum of inhabiting cellars also tends to promote both the origin and preser- 
vation of febrile infection. But even iu them the actiou of filth and confived air is 

always apparent when fevers arise. I have often observed that the cellar of a fever 
patient was to be kuown by a shattered pane, patched with paper or stuffed with rags, 
and by every external sign of complete dirtiness.”’ 

The false opinivns as to destitution being the general cause of fever, and as to its 
ropagation, have had extensively the disastrous effect of preventing efforts being made 
or the removal of the circumstances which are proved to be followed by a diminution 

of the pestilence. 


(Passages are then cited in corroboration from Dr. Davidson and a Commission of | 


medical men appoiuted to investigate the causes of epidemics iu France.) 


Having waded, how we might, through this “ boggy syrtis,” we will 
briefly reply to the three points which concern us, seriatim. 

1. The facts on which the charge of suppression was founded are not 
denied: Mr. CHapwick does not attempt to say that he quoted the ad- 
verse opinions of Dr. Sym, Dr. Atison, Dr. Howarp, Dr. De Virre, 
Mr. Day, and the Physicians and Surgeons of Birmingham. The most 
cogent-looking excuse for the omission is, that the inquiry was into 
the sanitary condition, not iato the pecuniary circumstances of the 
poor. But if their circumstances are alleged to affect their sanitary 
condition, we hold that the facts and reasons on which that opinion 
was founded, by those persons who entertained it, should have been 
produced, as well as the facts and reasons of those who maintained an 
Opposite view. We said before, what we say now, that the sound- 
ness of the opinion was beside the question. Mr. Cuapwick may 
be right in his startling assertion at page 3 of his General Report, that 


of “ 56,461 deaths arising (in one year) from epidemic, endemic, and | 


contagious disorders, the great proportion are PROVED TO BE PRE- 


VENTIBLE”: we cheerfully admit the professional eminence of Dr. 
Arnott, Dr. Kay, and Dr. Sournwoop Smiru, and the weight of 
their opinion as to the origin of fever; we readily allow that Mr. 
Cuapwick has medical opinions in his favour, that filth, &c. is the 
cause of febrile disorders—it was the essence of the charge, that he 
only quoted those who agreed with his views: but we maintain, 
that as a responsible official—paid by the public, collecting materials 
by the publie authority, writing a book to be published by the 
public, and which professed to convey the stamp of official authority 
and was to be made the foundation of a legislative enactment— 
he was not justified in omitting the views of Dr. Sym, Dr. ALIson, 
Dr. Howarp, Dr. De Virre, and the Physicians and Surgeons 
of Birmingham, (not to mention Mr. Day,) because he differed from 
their conclusions. To dissent from them he had a perfect right; 
he had aright to confute them if he could; but he had no right to sup- 
press them. His duty was clear, even had his instructions—* to com- 
pare the different statements with such authentic facts bearing upon the 
question as he might collect from other sources, and frame a report 
which should exhibit the principal results of the inquiry ”—been less 
specific. A person directed to examine and report upon evidence may 
have a right to offer his estimate of its value, but he has no right to 
omit such as he disapproves of. If opinions of value, however, are to be 
received, we should say that, apart from preconceived theories, the 
passages omitted by Mr. CHApwick are more valuable than the majority 
which he quotes, for native good sense, largeness of view, and closeness 
of deduction. Mr. Cuapwick seems altogether to have mistaken his 
primary function, which was to arrange information, not to promulgate 
his own notions at the public expense. 

The argument that the passages could be read in the volumes of 
Local Reports, might have had weight had Mr. Cuapwick written a 
condensed account of his own conclusions, instead of a bulky volume of 
457 pages, (though then he should have stated one general view as well 
as another,) or had he altogether omitted quoting from such local reports as 
were designed fur separate publication. But when he quotes freely from 
these reports where they answer his purpose, and from several, if not 
from all of the authorities, whose views he has omitted when they differ 
from his own, this excuse is noteven specious. The statement that the 
Local Reports are to be printed for local circulation seems still more 
idle. If the opinion of Dr. Sym is true, that poverty not filth is the 
more immediate cause of fever, its truth is independent of the Doctor’s 
place of residence: it is a law of nature, that will operate in other 
districts as well as Ayr. 

2. With respect to the position that “low wages are not a cause of 
distress,” it is evident, by the phrase of “local propounders,” that we did 
not intend to ascribe the conclusion to Mr. Cuapwick individually,— 
though when the compiler of a report adduces facts or opinions without 
dissenting from them, he may be held to adopt them. Besides scattered 
| passages where the “ position” seemed to us implied, we drew our 
impressions from page 139 et seg. ‘Those who may take the trouble to 
turn to that part of the General Report will find there, headed “ Con- 
trast in the Economy of Families,” an account of persons who are comg 
fortable on low wages, whilst others receiving the same or higher wages 
are in distress ; and this account is followed by the evidence of different 
individuals, tending, in our opinion, towards the same conclusion, that 
distress is independent of the absolute amount of wages. After the 
extraordinary space devoted to Mr. Cuapwick’s defence, we cannot 
encumber our columns with several pages of close print from his Report; 
but we will take one sample from the ten instances of the ‘‘ Contrast.” 





“ q “ 3. 

“ John Salt of Carr Bank (labourer), “George Hall, of Carr Bank (labourer), 
wages 12s. per week; a wife, and one wages 10s. per week; has reared ten 
child aged 15; he is a drunken, dis- children; he is in comfortable circum- 
orderly fellow, and very much in debt. stances.” 

3. We have not printed the passage on insurance from the Report, 
sent by Mr. CHapwick, because it contains questionable matter which 
we should controvert if we gave it currency, and because it is perfectly 
true that Mr. CHADWICK does not mention the word “ insurance-offices” ; 
though it is also true that he mentions insurance at another place be- 
sides the passage he has enclosed to us from the section on the “ Evi- 
dence of the Effects of Preventive Measures in raising the Standard 
of Health and the Chances of Life,” (pages 218-219.) At page 153 
there is this somewhat pompous announcement, introducing the sub- 
ject— 

“1V.—COMPARATIVE CHANCES OF LIFE IN DIFFERENT CLASSES OF 
THE COMMUNITY. 

“ Very dangerous errors arise from statistical returns and insurance-tables of 
the mean chances of life made up from gross returns of the mortality prevalent 
amongst large classes, who differ widely in their circumstances. Thus we find, 
on inquiry into the sanitary condition of the population of different districts, 
that the average chances of life of the people of one class in one street will be 
fifteen years, and of another class in a street immediately adjacent, sixty 
years. In one district of the same town I find, on the examination of the 
registries, the mortality only one out of every fifty-seven of the population; 
and in another district one out of every twenty-eight dies annually. A return 
of the average or the mean of the chances of life, or the proportions of death in 
| either instance, would and does lead to very dangerous errors, and among 
| others to serious misapprebensions as to the condition of the inferior districts, 
| and to false inferences as to the proper rates of insurance.” ‘ 
| Bringing page 153 in juxtaposition with pages 218-219, and reading 
| the passage just quoted by the light of Mr. Cuapwick’s present letter, 
\ 

j 





| we now conceive that, in the passage quoted, he did not say what he 
meant; but meant to say, That the rates of insurance-offices, being de- 
duced from select lives, and the tables of the mean duration of life 
embracing the upper and comfortable classes as well as the lower, their 
| statistics injuriously mislead benefit societies and similar institutions 
| for the very poor, as their value of life is much less. For this mis- 
apprehension we are obnoxious to any censure the reader may think 
it fairly deserves, and Mr. Cuapwicx is entitled to any advantage he 
may gain by theexplanation. But, when inferring “ wanton detraction” 
in the critic as the only cause of the misconception, the possible want of 
perspicuity in the author should also have been present to his mind, 

In a private but threatening letter which accompanied his lucu- 
bration, Mr. Cuapwick reiterated his public charges of “libel” and 
“malice,” and vapoured about legal proceedings. It is something too 
much, at this time of day, to hear the temperate and strictly critical 
| censure of the writer of a book and a responsible public officer, for 
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the manner in which he has executed his task, called “ libellous,” 
more especially when the main facés on which that judgment was 
founded are not impugned. This indiscreet and ungoverned sen- 
Sitiveness is all the more absurd, because the work of the irritable 
author himself is one involving an examination of the opinions, prac- 
tices, and conduct of large classes of society, as well as of public 
officers; and we believe no reader of his book will consider that it 
“suffers from the want of “a becoming freedom” in Mr. CHapwick’s 


75th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Couche, who exchanges. 44th Foot—Brevet Major C, 
O'Neill, to be Major, without purchase, vice Scott killed in action. Lieut. J. D, 
Young, vice Swayne, killed in action; Lieut. E. Woolhouse, vice M'Crea, killed in 
action; Lieut. C. E. Turner, vice Leightou, killed in action; Lieut. W. Evans, vice 
Robinson, killed in action; Lieut. T. A. Souter, vice O Neill—to be Capts. without 
purchase. Ensign R. R. Fulton, vice Young; Ensign H. J. White, vice Woolhouse ; 
Ensigu W. Swayne, vice Turner; Ensign A. Cary, vice Evans; yn H. H. J, 
Massy, vice Souter—to be Lieuts. withcent purche 46th Foot— Major J. Maclean, 
from half-pay unattached, to be Ma‘or, vice E. H. D. E. Napier, who exchanges. 75th 
Foot—Lieut. J. S. Ireland, from the Retired List of the late 6th Royal Veteran Batta- 
lion, to be Lieut. vice Brumell, appointed Paymaster of the 25th Foot; Ensign E, J, 


























apimadversions, whilst many readers will think it suffers very greatly 
from the unbecoming self-sufficiency in which Mr. Cuapwick assumes 
his own infallibility. 





MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 
On the 4th August, in Calcutta, the Lady of Lieutenant Roverr Price, of the Sixty- 
Seventh Native Infantry, of ason. | 
On the 29th September, at Glendarnel House, Mrs. Campsent, of Gleudarnel, of a son. | 
On the 5th October, in Heriot Row, Edinburgh, the Hou. Mrs. Witttam Hope Joun- | 





BIRTHS, 


STONE, of a son. 

On the 9th. at Dr. Monro’s, Harley Street, the Wife of the Rev. Cuartss Lewis 
Cornisu,of Great Lougstone, Derbyshire, of a son. 

On the 9th, in Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, the Hon. Frances Lady Datuas, 


| 
| 
of a son. | 
On the 10th, at Longford Castle, near Salisbury, Viscountess For. KesTone, of a son. 
MARRIAGES. 
On the 12th July, at Colombo, Ceylon, Georoe Maciean, Captain Royal Artillery, 
| 


and Aide-de-Camp, fourth surviving son ot Alexander Maclean, Esq.. of Ardgour, to | 
Ame uta Jane, second daughter of his Excellency Sir Colina Campbell, K.C.B. 

On the 24th September, at Waleot Church, Gonparn Henry Ricaarps, Esq., M.D., 
eldest son of the late Colonel Richards, to Kare, se cond daughter of the late A. Mason, 
Esq., ot Stonbrock, county of Dublin. 

On the 19th, Marrnew R. Danreuy, Esq., to Fanny, third daughter of William P. 
Georges, Esq.; and at the same time, WinuiaM Furron, Esq., of the Fifty-ninth Regi- 
ment, to Matiina, fourth daughter of W. P. Georges, Esq. 

On the 4th October, at St. Helier's, Kinosmint, PENNEFATHER, Esq., of Gulden and 
Knocking! Tipperary, eldest son of the late Rev. Jolin Penuefather, Rector of 
Newport, Tipperary, to Jane Caruertne Parricta, eldest daughter of Thomas de 
Grenier de Foublauque, K.H., her Majesty’s Cousul-General in Sarvia. 

On the Sth, at the Cathedral, Limerick, the Rev. Roserr Knox, Prebend of St. 
Munchin, in the same Cathedral, aud second son of the late Hon, and Venerable 
Charles Knox, Archdeacon of Armagh, to Caruerine Dexia, daughter of Thomas 
Gibbou Fitzgibbon, Esq , of Ballyseedy, Limerick. 

On the Sth, at Wateringbury, the Rev. Groxer R. Pavison, M.A., Rector of Adding- 
ton, Kent, to Fanny, eldest daughter of the Rev. William Elwyn, M.A., of Water- 
ingbury, and Perpetual Curate of Loose, in the same county. 














On the 8th, at St. Audrew’s, Plymouth, Captain Epwarp Bonn, of her Majesty's | *: 


Fifty-third Regiment, to ALeTHEA Duxe, second daughter of the late Rev. Duke Yonge, 
of Anthony, Coruwall. 

On the 10th, at Mickleham Church, E. II. Parry, Esq., youngest sou of the late J, 
H. Parry, Esq., barrister-at-law, to MAry Eiy, second daughter of the Rev. John 
Warneford. 

On the Ith, at Upton-upon-Severn, the Rev. Axtnony Berwick Lecumere, son of 
Sir Anthony Lechmere, Bart., of the Ruyd, Worcester, to Emity Mary, eldest daughter 
of the late Sir Harry Verelet Darell, Bart. 

Onthe Ilth, at New St. Luke's Chelsea, Tuomas Cuapman junior, Esq., of Ampt- 
hill, Bedfordshire, to Jane Puaxze Murray, eldest daughter of Captain W. H. Smyth, 
R.N., K.S.F. 

Gu the 11th, at Paddington, Francis Lrarvet, Esq., Captain in the Royal Navy, to 
Caroiixe Anne, Widow of the late J. J. Gregory, Esq., R.N., and sister of Sir Ed- 
mund Filmer, of East Sutton Park, M.P., for West Keut. 

On the 1/th, at Aust, near Bristol, the Rev. Jon Vincent, of Jacobstow, Devonshire, 
to Caronine Lucy, only daughter of the late Lewis Pryse Madden, Esq., of Clit 

Ou the lth, at St. Mary’s, Cheshunt, the Rev. Cuaries Taornton, M.A., Fellow 
of Clare Hall, Cambridge, to Lavryta Gouner, fourth daughter of Joseph Batho, Esq. 

On the 12th, at Petworth, ALrrep Monraomeny, Esq., youngest son of the late Sir 
Henry C. Montgomery, Bart., to Fanny, eldest daughter of Colonel Wyndham, Pet- 
worth House, Sussex. 

On the 13th, at New Alresford, Hants, the Rev. Perer AvBeRTIN jun., eldest son of 
the Rev. Peter Aubertin, Rector of Chipstead, Surrey, to Mary Exiza, only child of 
John Dunn, Esq , of New Alresford. 

DEATHS. 

On the 10th July, at Jellalabad, Lieutenant Caartes M‘Casxtur, of her Majesty's 
Ninth Foot, younger son of Major-General M‘Caskill, of the same Regiment. 

On the 23d, at Hurryhur, in the East Indies, Ensign D. Duvar, Thirty-tifth Regi- 
ment of Madras Native Infantry, only son of Captain Duval, of Budleigh, Salterton, 
Devonshire ; in his 21st year. He was accidentally drowned in attempting to cross a 
deep aud rapid stream. 

Killed in action, on the retreat from Cabul, Lieutenaut Geeraz W. CunincHAME, 
Fifty-fourth Regiment of Bengal Native Infantry, ouly sou of the late Major George 
Cuninghame, Bengal Artillery; in his 23d year. 

On the M4th Juve, at Fort Beaufort, Cape of Good Hope, Major Epwarp Moneswortr, 
eldest son of the late Robert Molesworth, Esq., of Swords, Dablin. 

On the Sth August, at Retirement, near Kingston, Jamaica, of scarlet fever, Jane 
Caroutne, Wife of John Wallace Harris, E-q., eldest daughter of the late George 
Gordon, Esq., of Croughly, Bauffshire, and Great Marlow, Bucks; also, on the same 
day, CHartotre, aud on the 8th of the same month, Harry, the two eldest childreu of 
the said John Wallace Harris. 

Ou the 16th, at Bombay, Captain Cuartes Luxmore Benner, of her Majesty's 
Eighty-sixth Regiment; in his 3lst year. 

On the 28th September, at Canterbury, at the house of his daughter, Mrs. Frend, 
Ricuarv Tomson, Esq., of Ramsgate, in his 8Uth year. 

On the 2d October, at his residence, Wargrave, Berkshire, the Rev. Ricuarp Geptry, 
M.A.; in his 62d year. 

At Old Basing, the Rev. Srepaen Davies, A.M., Curate of that parish, and of Up 
Nately, Hants, formerly of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

On the 8th, at Tunbridge Wells, James Drummonp, Esq., Commis:ary-General; in 
in his 87th year. 

On the 8th, at his house in Brunswick Square, Tuomas Pratt, Esq., in his 83d year. 

On the 8th, the Rev. Harry Jorpan Pract, Reetor of Marnhull, Derset, eldest son of 
the late Rev. John Conyers Place, of Marnhull; in his 40th year. 

On the 12th, at Norwood, Georgina Extzaseru, Countess, of Braprorp, after an 
illness of fourteen days. 

On the 12th, at Tuubridge Wells, Sir Jonny Jacos Buxton, Bart., of Shadwell Park, 
Noertuik, iu his 54th year. 

Ou the lzth, in Jermyn Street, Lieutenant-Coluuel Joun Cuaries Hore, late of the 
Rifle Brigade. 

On the 12th, at Tunbridge Wells, Cecruta, Relict of the late James Drummond, Esq., 
Commi-sary-General, having survived her husband only four days. 

The Custellano of Madrid states that a priest of Rivadavia has just died, at the age of 

12. This man, during the latte years of his life, made seven meals a day, smoked in 
the same period twenty-four cigarettes, aud touk half an ounce of snuff. 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Orrice oF Orpxance, Oct. 7.—Royal Regt. of Artillery Second Lieut.—B. Lawson 
to be First Lieut. vice Newcomen, retired on half-pay. 

War-orrice, Oct. 14.—1st Drays.—Capt.C. P. Aiuslie to be Ma‘or, by purchase, vice 
Everard, who retires; Lieut. R. Wardlaw to be Capt. by purchase, vice Ainslie ; Cornet | 
H. Gough to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Wardlaw; Eusign W. H. M‘Adam, from the 
29th Foot, to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Courtenay, whose appointment has been 
cancelled; A. H. De Trafford, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Gough. 3d Foot 
—Brevet Major-Gen. GL, Christie to be Major, without purchase, tice Rochfort, who 
retires on full pay; Lieut. L. Desborough to be Capt. vice Christie. 17th Foot—Enu- 
sign R. Dudgeon, from the 89th Fovt, to be Ensigu, vice Alleyne, who exchanges. 
28th Foot — Major J. Messiter to be Licut.-Col. without purchase ; Capt. T. Wheeler to 
be Major, vice Messiter; Lieut. M. Andrews, to be Capt. vice Wheeler. Lieut. J. 
Dane, from the 62d Foot; Lieut. C. A. Thompson, from the 3d Foot; Lieut. W. G, 
Meacham, from the 3d Foot; Lieut. G. F. Moore, from the 31st Foot; Lieut. L. N. 
M‘Lachlan, from the 57th Foot; Ensiga S. Rawson; Eusigu S, Cotton; Eusign E. C. 
Grant—to be Lieuts. without purchase. 29th Foot—Ensigu H. T. Medge, from the 

















Dickson, to be Lieut by purchase, vice Ireland, who retires; Ensigu C, Couche, from 
the 29:h Foot, to be Ensign, vice Metge, who exchauges; W. M. Keats, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Diekson. 79th Foot—Ensign W. F. Hamilton to be Lieut, 
by purchase, vice Balfour, who retires; W. Forrest, Geut. to be Ensigu, by purchase, 
vice Hamiltov. 87th Foot—Capt. W. Boyd, from the 97th Foot, to be Capt. vice 
Harris, who exchanges. 89th Foot—Ensign A. M. Alleyne, from the 17th Foot, to be 
Eusigu, vice Dudgeon, who exchanges. 97th Foot— Capt. R. R. Harris, from the 87th 
Foot, to be Capt. vice Boyd, who exchanges. 

Unattached— Lieut. J. Fowle, from the 63d Foot; Lieut. T. F. Richardson, from the 
57th Foot—to be Capts. without purchase. 

Erratum in the Gazette of the 7th inst.—5th Foot—For Lieut. J. Du Bourdieu to be 
Capt. without purchase, vice Ward, dec. read vice Wood, dec. 6th Foot—For D. H. 
Ebrington, Gent. to be Ensign, &e. read D. H. Elrington, Gent. to be Ensign, &c. 


’ a if _ 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Oct. 11. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Underwood and Picton, Manchester, brewers—Murgatroyd and Whitehead, Burley 
Mills, near Leeds, dyers—Dennis and Simpson, York, dealers in patent medicines— 
Low and Burt, Weymouth, linendrapers — Burch and Neilson, Old Broad Street, hair- 
cutters—Emson and Bridgman, Sud'nry, drapers—W. J. and J. S. Cubitt, Norwich, 
rchants-- Quin and Barnes, Birmingham, copper-plate printers— Boulton and 
ordshire Potteries, earthenware-manufacturers; as far as regards Baddeley— 

y and Co, Hays, brickmakers— Wilson and Dommer, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
ission ageuts—Parlett and Oliver, Durrington, Sussex, farmers—Wills and 
Dobnor, Exeter, grocers - Clark and Fisher, Mincing Lane, colouial-brokers - Taylor 
and Co. Summer Castle, Lancashire, woollen-printers—Pitsch and Neill, Sackville 
Street, Piccadilly, tailors—Thompson and Spencer, Wood Street, Cheapside, riband- 
warehonsemen— Hobbs and Wither, Kingsdown near Bristol, house painters—Wisdom 
aud Curling, Wood Street, Cheapside, wholesale-hosiers ~ Lettsome and Co. Pimlico, 
brewers—Smith avd Co. Liverpool, printers -Kendall aud Co, West Parks, Durham, 
proprietors of coal mines; as faras regirds Kendall and Appleton— De Witte and 
Co. Loudoun, merchants—Ackers and Co. Liverpool, merchants—Thorrington and Box, 
City, victuallers. INSOLVENT. 
, Josaua, Mach Wymondley, Hert ordshire, cattle dealer, Oct. 10. 
BANKRUPTs. 

Boor, Joun Tuomas, Lower Thames Street, catinghouse-keeper, to surrender Oct. 27, 
Nov solicitor, Mr. Wilson, Furnival’s Inu; official assiguee, Mr. Whitmore, Ba- 
hall Strect. 

Jacon, ALEXANDER, Manchester, merchant, Oct. 27, Nov. 22: solicitors, Messrs. 
Johnson and Co, Temple; and Mr. Hitehcock, Manchester. 

M‘Coyney, Tuomas and Howre, Anam, Lambeg, Downshire, bleachers, Oct. 21, 
Nov. 22: solicitors, Messrs. Vinceut and Sherwood, Temple; aud Messrs. Littledale 
and Barsdale, Liverpool. 

Rip.ry, Groxez, Gould Square, wine-merchant, Oct. 20, Nov. 22: solicitors, Messrs. 
Jaxendale aud Co. Great Wiuchester Street; official assignee, Mr. Lackington, Col- 
mav Street Buildings. 

Thorp, Samver and Tuomas, Manchester, merchants, Oct. 25, Nov. 22: solicitors, 
Mr. Vox, Finsbury Circus; and Mr. Earle, Manchester. 

Tuorr, Jounx, Manchester, merchaut, Oct. 25, Nov. 22: solicitors, Mr. Fox, Fins- 
bury Circus; and Mr. Earle, Manchester. 

Tuomas, Georset Davenport, Wem, Shropshire, grocer, Oct. 29, Nov. 22: 
Mr. Cuff, HalfMoon Street; and Mr. Baker, Wem, 

DIVIDENDS. 

Nov, 3, Otley, St. James’s Street, milliner— Nov. 3, Bidmead, Bread Street, ware- 
lhouseman— Ni 3, Hobday, Edgbaston, Warwickshire, factor—Nov. 1, Wylde and 
Slater, Bradshaw, Bolton-le-Moors, bleachers—Nov. 3, Owen, Conway, Carnarvon- 
shire, innkeeper—Nov. 3, Evans, Carnarvon. coal-merchant—Nov. 3, Allen Newton, 
Nottage, Glamorgaushire, timber-merchant— Nov. 4, Edwards, Menai Foundry, Angle- 
sea, ironfounder—Nov. 4, Pritchard, Bangor, Carnarvonshire, druggist— Nov. 2, Not- 
tingham, Chelteuvham, picture-dealer—Nov. 4, Smith, Thorne, Yorkshire, draper— 
Nov. 4, J. and R. Ciarke, Leeds, musie-sellers— Nov. 4, Hogg and Co, Leeds, cloth- 
merchants— Nov. 4, Watson, Leeds, share-broker—Nov. 8, Cator, Leeds, wool-mere 
chant— Nov. Challiner, Derby, colour-manufacturer—Nov. 4, Blanthorn, Shrews- 
bury, mercer—Nov. 2, Newton, Derby, liquor merchant—Nov. 8, Winks, Sheffield, 
irou-merchant—Nov. 7, Baird, Gloucester, grocer— Nov. 2, Jones, Wrexham, Denbigh- 
shire, ironmonger—Nov. 1, Taylor, Hedon-iu- Holderness, corn-merchaut—Nov. 10, 
Reed, Leeds, cloth-dresser-—Nov. 8, Rowe junior, Devonport, tailor— Nov. 9, Paramore, 
Devonport, merchant —-Nov. 7, Dinnes, Devonport, baker—Nov. 9, Oddie, Clithero, 
cottou-spinner ~ Nov. 4, Green, Manchester, engineer—Nov. 1, Smalley, Chorley, Lan- 
cashire, corn-miller— Nov. 2, Hampson, Liverpool, broker—Nov. 9, Griffith, Wigan, 
priuter— Nov. 9, Loxham, Wigan, newspaper proprietor— Nov. 9, Asken, Manchester, 
merchant — Nov. 3, Belt and Whitfield, Wialaton. Durham, merchants — Nov. 8, Ste- 
phenson, Beverley, grocer—Nov. 2, Blake, Norwich, mohair-manulactarer—Nov. 2, 
Thompson, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, irou-manutacturer—Nov. 2, Leatham, Liverpool, 
ir, nmouger —Novy. 3, Bell, Liverpool, engineer—Nov.9, Davenport. Chester, wooilen- 
draper — Nov. 1, Cratchett, Stroud, pawubroker—Noy. 2, Rigs, Liverpool, merchant 
Nov. 4, Ferris and Co. Liverpool, merchauts —Nov. 2, Kirby, Birmingham, railway- 
coutractor—Noy. 4, Copplestone, Plymouth, grocer—Noy. 4, Hoskins, Croscombe, 
Somersetshire, baker—Nov. 1, Robson, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, builder — Nov. 1, Crow- 
ther, Birmingham, builder—Nov. 1, Douglas, Birmingham, dealer— Nov. 2, Nelson, 
Sowerby, Yorkshire, builder —Nov. 4, Jones, Shrewsbury, grocer— Nov. 2, Bate, Dud- 
ley, irou-merchant — Ney. 4, Ccoper and Co. Trowbridge, clothiers — Nov. 4, 
Radford, Tiverton, upholsterer~Nov. 8, Massy, Bath, surgeon—Nov. 4, Balm and 
Rothwell, Nottingham, lace makers—Nov. 4, Milnes and Carveu, Nottingham, iron- 
founders— Nov. 1, Jackson, Louth. coru-merchant — Nov. 1. Carey, Nottiugham, hat- 
maker—Nov. 2, Carey, Basford, Nottinghamshire, hat maker— Nov. 2, H. and G, D, 
Carey, Nottingham, hat-makers—Nov. 2, Ha:l and Toone, Nottingham, lace-makers— 
Nov. 3, Carey, Nottingham, lace maker— Novy. 2, Aston, Tipton, coalmaster-- Nov. 2, 
Bacon, Sheflield, priuter—Nov. 4, Griffith, Shrewsbury, wharfinger—Nov. 3, Wood, 
Northampton, ironmouger—Nov. 9, Hinde and Derham, Dolphinholme, Lancashire, 
worsted spinuers—Nov. 1, Watson, Willington, Northumberl aud, viewer of collieries 
—Nov. 9, Audley, Neweastle-under Lyme, cabinet-maker—Nov. 3, Walton. Northal- 
le:ton, scrivener—Nov. 7, Shaw, Stoke-upon Trent, merchant—Nov. 2, Fletcher and 
Co, Liverpool, baukers—Nov. 3, Hannaford and Prettejohu, Kingsbridge, cattle- 
dealers—Nov. 3, Mortimore, Devouport, cabiuet-maker—Nov. 3, Dawe, East Stone- 
house, painter— Nov.3. May, Devonport, earthenware dealer—Nov. 3, Burnard, Bide- 
ford, Devonshire, merchant -Nov. 2, Haxwoith, Sheffield, surgeon— Nov. 4, Griffiths, 
Astley, Worcestershire, dealer—Nov, 2, Fisher and Co. Ashby-de-la-Zouch, bankers— 
Noy. 2, Stanway, Stoke upou-Trent, confectiouer—Nov. 2, Powell, Neweastie-under- 
Lyme, grocer—Nov. 2, Greaves, Stoke-upon-Trent, ale-merchant—Nov. 3, Jchuson 
and Brown, Jarrow, Durham, merchants—Nov. 2, Miles and Dawkins, Southampton, 
buotmakers — Nov. 2, Davies, Wrexham, miller—Novy. 2, Meyer, Liverpool, merchant 
—Nov. 2, Shepherd and Drew, Southampton, innkeepers—Nov. 2, Wise and Co. Tot- 
nes, bankers—Nov. 4, Rogers, Shrewsbury, hop dealer—Noy. 8, Pigg, Norwich, car- 
penter—Nov. 9, Sloane aud Witty, Liverpool, hatters—Nov. 2, Caton, Preston, iron- 
monger— Nov. 1, Pallen, Selby, flax-merchaut—Nov. |, Walker and Casson, Manches- 
ter, corn factors—Nov. 1, Cooper, Kidderminster, carpet-maker— Nov. 38, Wycherley, 
Allerbury, farmer —Nov. 2, Maw, Gaiusb rough, mustard-maker— Novy, 2, Asliwiu, 
Aston-juxt Birmingham, gilt toy-maker— Nov. 3. Biurtou, Field Hall, Staffordshire, 
dealer— Nov. 2, Morgan, Cheltenham, builder— Nov. 2, Maun, Great Yarmouth, mer- 
chaut— Nov, |, Short junior, Salisbury, groeer— Nov. 7, Coates, Mauchester, merchant 
—Nov. ll, Bakewell, Manchester, size manufacturer--Nov. 5, Nield, Dukiufield, 
cottou-spinner— Nov, 3, Sanderson, Crawshaw Booth, Lancashire, cotton-manufactarer 
—Nov. 2, Wilkiasou, Brymbo, Deubighshire, iroumaster—Nov. 2, Smith, Thurmaston, 
Leicestershire, sock-mauufacturer—Nov. 3, Stuttard and Co. Manchester, cottou-ma- 
nufaciurers ~ Nov. 2, Smith, Southampton, grocer—Nov. 2, Heap, Leeds, dyer— Nov. 
8. Mann, Norwich, woolstapler— Nov. 1, J. aud G. Lockwood, Wakefield, merchants — 
Noy. 2, Zanetti, Mauchester, earver—Nov. 3, Abbott, aud M Cheane, Liverpool, wiue- 
merchauts—Novy. 3, Till, St. Swithin, Worcestershire, butcher — Nov. 9, Livesey, Bury, 
Lancashire, cottou-spinner— Nov. 3, Thompson, Wylam, Northumberland, ironfounder 
—Nov. 3, Bennett, Melksham, Wiltshire, coru-tactor—Nov. 5, R. and F, Palmer, 
Reading, coal-merchauts— Nov. 3, Ford, Bristol, cooper—Nov. 2, Roskell, Liverpool, 
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tailor—Nov. 3, Huxtable and Genge, Ilfracombe, Devonshire, ship-builders—Nov. 7, 
Gibson, Liverpool, stock- broker—Nov. 2, Drake, Birmingham, bookseller— Nov. 7, 
Mainwaring, Mauchester, draper—Nov. 1, Tovey, Bristol, pawnbroke —Nov. 3, Hob- 





house and Co. Bath, bankers—Nov. 1, Kington, ‘Bristol, builder—No Jones, Man- 
chester, drysalter— Nov. 7, Scott, Manchester, paper-dealer—Nov, 4, Williams, Bristol, 
builder—Nov. 4, Beck, Bristol, broker—Nov. 8, Protheroe junior, Bristol, irou-mer- 
chant— Nov. 4, Bancks and Co. Manchester, booksellers— Nov. 5, Armour, Man- 
chester, fancy drill-manufacturer—-Nov. 10. Tennant, Wigan, maltster—Nov. 1, Col- 


lingwood, Abingdon, coru-dealer— Nov. 8, Waller and Co. Manchester, cotton spinners 
—Nov. 3, Lee and Co. Liverpool, ironfounders— Nov. 2, Marshall, Wednesbury, iron- 
CERTIFICATES 
Tole granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Nov. 1. 

Daintry, Manchester, banker — Cooper, Manchester, warehousemau—Seott, Bir- 

mingham, gun-maker — Kemp, Northumberland Street, tailor—M.and W. Johuson, 
Cheadle m Staffurdshire, grocers—Vincent, St. Mary Axe, tea-dealer —-Sherlock, Liver 
pool, ship-broker— Die kins, North: ampton, upholsterer—-Cook, Liverpool, rope maker 
—May, Devonport, earthenware-dealer. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Henprrson, Epwarp, Edinburgh, wive-merchaut, Oct. 18, Nov. 8. 
Torrance, Rozert, Edinburgh, tin- plate worker, Oct. 17, Nov. 7. 





Friday, Oct. 14. 
PARTNERSHIFS DISSOLVED. 

F. L. and T. A. Byrne, Liverpool, wine-merchants—Hammersley 
Coventry, maltsters—Carter and Corthorn, St. Ives, linendrapers 
brough, Shrewstou, Wiltshire, farmers —J, P. and R. Henderson, 
Fitzroy Square, dentists—Brierly and Matthison, Birmingham, bosksellers — Davis and 
Robson, St. James’s Market, Westminster, coffeehouse-keepers—Williams and Co. 
Swansea, copper-smelters; as far as regards H. L. Stephens—Crowder and Glover, 
Artillery Place West, whip-mounters—Blackburn and Kitson, Ossett, Yorkshire, ma- 
enine-makers— Kendall and Hoyle, Halfrax, grocers—Allenby and Win, Lincoln, 
tanners—Cooper and Edwards, Leicester, lineudrapers—Stoddart aud Co. Ashford, 
Kent, ironmongers—J, and C. Harding, Worcester, grocers—Old senior, and Old junior, 
Billingsgate, fish-factors—Skinner and Martius, Brewer Street, Goldon Square, tailors 
—W. and W. Wausey junior, Riches Comt, Lime Street, merchants —- Andrews aud 
Cattermoul Southampton, ironmangers—Brown and Co. Kirkuewton, Northumber- 
land, farmers—Parker and Warter. BANKRIPTS. 

Branp, Henry, Cambridge, slater, to surrender Oct. 22, Nov. 25: 
Ashurst, Cheapside; and Mr. Adcock, Cambridge. 

Bryant, Joun, King William Street, Strand, bookseller, Oct, 27, Nov. 25: solicitor, 
Mr. Meyrick, Furnival’s Inu ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

BurpExin, Epmunp, Manchester, banker, Nov. 3, 25: solicitors, Mr. Fox, Finsbury 
Circus; and Mr. Earl, Manchester. 


and Sawbridge, 
C. and R. Wans- 
Charlotte Street, 








solicitors, Mr. 


Castt¥F, Wintiam, Wanborough, Wiltshire, sheep-dealer, Nov. 1. 29: solicitors, 
Messrs. Crowdy, Swindon. 
Goopman, Lewis, Tottenham Court Road, draper, Oct. 25, Nov. 25: solicitors, 


Messrs. Reed and Shaw, Friday Street; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall St. 

Jones, Bensamin. Llanidloes, Montgomeryshire, banker, Nov.3, 25: solicitors, Mr. 
Fox, Finsbury Cireus; Mr. Earle, Manchester; and Messrs Drew and Woosman, 
Newtown, Montgomeryshire. 

Keen, Ropert, Old George Yard, Suow Hill, cheese-factor, Oct. 27, Nov. 25: soli- 
citor, Mr. Fiddey, Temple; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. 
Mansett, Epwarp, Chippenham, Wiltshire, upholsterer, Nov. 4, 23: 

Barber, Furnival’s Inn; aud Mr. Pinuiger, Chippenham, 

Rawpon, Joun Cuarves, Leeds, wool-merchaut, Nov. 5, 29: 

ways, Barnard’s Inn; aud Mr. Robinson, Leeds. 
DIVIDENDS. 

Nov. 4, Bridgman, Upper Chapman Street, St. George's East, tallow-melter—Nov. 
4, Biggs, Coal Exchange, coal-merchaut— Nov. 7, Sargeaut, Stamford, chemist— 
Nov. 5, Woods, Lower Thames Street, licensed victualler— Nov. 4, Wells, St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand, woollendraper—Nov. 4, Russell, Kingston-upon-Thames , upholsterer— Nov, 
4, Woollett, Gould Square, City, merchant—Nov. 7, Wilson, Hexham, Northumber- 
land, spirit dealer—Nov. 7, Alexander, Newcastle-upon-Tyue, dealer aud chapman— 
Nov. 4, Brown, Birmingham, ironmaster— Noy. 7, Coo sirmingham, brass!ounder 
—Nov. 5, Rayner, Blackburn, grocer— Nov. 10, Gillard, Plymouth, tea-dealer— Ni ve 
10, Morris, Devonport, ironfounder—Nov. 5, Worsley, Stockport, losier—Nov. 
Walduck, Birmingham, spirit-dealer— Nov. 5, Fisher, Birmingham, coal Pe ela 
Nov. 8, Patchett, L Liverpool, saddler— Nov. §, Fogg, Mauchester, merchaut—Nov. 11, 
Iveson, Beverley, dealer; Nov. 8, Jefferson, Beverley, grocer— Nov. 7, Warden aud 
Wanostrocht, L iverpoo!, merchants— Nov. 2, Buckley, Liverpool, cheese-factor—Nov. 
4, Henshall, Witton, Cheshire, ironmon, ee 9, “Dockray an Pinder, Leeds, ma- 
chineemakers— Nov. 7, Hall, Kingston upon-Hall, tobaeconist— Nov. 7, Stone, Glou- 
ce-ter, linen draper—Nov. 5, R. and J. Melling, Manchester, coachmahers— Nov. 4, 
Horrox, Manchester, colico-printer—Nov, 10, Waterhouse, Glossop, cottou-spinner— 
Novy. 10, Knight and Martin, Manchester, corn-merchants—No. 5, Mottram, Alrewas, 
Staffordshire, woolstapler— Nov. 9, Mellor, Manchester, coal dealer—Nov. 5, W: ulke rT, 
Sheffield, cabinet-maker—Nov. 4, Scott, Constantine, Cornwall, scrivener 5, 
Fawcett, Mauchester, mavufacturer—Nov. 9, Smith, Masbrongh, miller—Nov. 10, 
Malam, Spaldiug. gas-manufacturer—Nov. 8, Vos, Weymouth, grocer—Noy. 9 
M ‘Gregor, Manchester, calico- printer—Nov. 8, Dean, Habergham Eaves, Lanca 
shire, cotton-spiuner— Noy. 7, J. and T, Hill, Wisbeach St. Peter's, merchants— Noy. 
2, Young, Neweastie upon-Tyne, scrivener—Nov. 7, Drewry, Penrith, banker — Nov. 
7, Barker aud Adams, Nottingham, Hosiers- Nov. 7, Hite, Broadwater, Sussex, 
builder— Nov. 7, Bullivant, Ripley, dealer aud chapman—Nov. 5, Brodrick, | lymouth, 
merchant—Nov, 7, Bate, Compton, Staffordshire, timber-dealer - Nov. 7, Pidge yn and 
Co. Birmingham, merechants—Nov. 3, Barlow, Birmingham, biass-founder— Nov. 7, 
Belt, Wir Jaton, Durham, merchant—Nov. 7, Archer, Hanley, Staffordshire, tailor— 
Nov. 7, Trubshaw jun. Stafford, ironfounder—Nov. 4, Moore, Bishop Wearmouth, 
grocer—Nov. 5, Sanders, Birmingham, apothecary—Nov. 5, Cardwe li, Manchester, 
merchaut—Nov. 4, Cortand Harrison, Blackburn, cottou-spinners—Nov. - Nicholson, 
Halifax, innkeeper—Nov. 7, Sargeant, Bi urrow, Lincolushire, drape *t—Nov. 5, Makin- 


solicitors, Mr. 


solicitors, Mr. Strang- 

















son, Manchester, muslin mauulacturer Nov. 7, Goodall, Neweastle under- Ls yme, inn- 
keeper— Nov. 5, Fenton, Liverpool, merchant—Nov. 7, R. and J. Clews. Cobridge, 
Statfordshire, eartheuware- manulacturers - Nov. 5, Massey, Habergham Eaves, Lan- 


castershire, worsted spinuer—Nov 7, cual-master — Nov. 5, 
aaah, East Cowes, rope maker—Nov. 7, Rees, Stourbri 
, Atkinson, Greenbauk, Westmoreland, bobbiu-manufac! urer— Nov. 


wor. sted-spinuer— Nov. 4, Yeld aud Co. Rugeley, i Nay: 7» 


Mi liuwaring, Dudley, 


ive, woollen-draper— Noy 
4, Brown, Leeds, 
Haver- 


Jenkins, 








fordwest, aay it Po ‘ds Scowcroit, Haverfordwest, scrivener —Nov. £ 

Mauchester, goldsmith — Nov. 7, Jackson, E pworth, Linculushire, victualler— Weds 
Cornwell, Wol ver sampton, shoe manufacturer— Nov. 7, J. and B. Brown, Birming- 
lam, grocers Nov. Potter, Manchester, merchant — Nov. 5, Reyle aud Constable, 
Mauchester, corn anche ints— Nov. 4, Robinson, Hulme, Lancashire, glass-mauufac- 
turer— Nov. fickers, Mi ap iron founder—Nov. 9, Nutter and Elliston, Cam- 
bridge, bre ve rs—Nov. 4, J. and H. Mayor, Freckleton, Lancashire, corn-mer- 





chauts—Novy.8, M. 


and W. I hnson, Cheaiile, 
Haverfordwe st, 


merchant —November 5, Felmingham, 


Staffordshire, grocers 
Bath, sance manufacturer— 


Nov.7, Jardine 





November 9, Robbe rds, Norwich, paper-make — Ni wv. 4, Snowden, North Shields, 
grocer - November 7, Ma Teer, Mauchester, merchant — November 5, Robia- 
son, Warrington, brewer - Nov. 7, J. and W. Mulholland, Liverpool, mere 








—Nov, 4, Holt, Livesey, Lancashire, grocer — Nov. 6 5, Fry, Liverpool, merchant—N« 
7, Ingledew, Gainsborough, machine: maker—N ‘ov. 4, Clarke, L iverpool, painter —Nov. 
4 Porter, Honiton, innholder —Nov.7, Saville, Longton, Staffordshire, haberdash 
Nov. 4, Tattersall, Liverpool, ¢ rn-merch: ant—Nov. 9, Harding, Tamworth, bank 
» Halsall, Live erpol, marble-mas.n—Nov. 7, Brookbanks, song y. Worcester- 

ine, ‘= reer— Novy. 7, Cockson, Manchester, commission- agent—N 4. Proctor and 
Hyatt, Manchester. cotton-dealers— Nov. 10, G.B,J., and S. Hi; ghfie , Liverpool, 
merch: ‘ts—Nov. 7, M‘Leod and Yarrow, Liverp vol, ship brokers —Nov. 7, Chawner 




















aud Daesbury, Bonsall, Derbyshire, colour mauufacturer—Nov. 8, J. P. and P. Jack- 
son, Manchester, wool-dealers— Nov. 7, Casacuberta, Manchester, merchant—Nov. 8, 
Law, Mauchester, chemist—Nov.9, Rogers, Manchester, h yp-merchant—Novy.9, West 
head, Manchest: Tr, small-ware manufacturer—Nov. 9, Stephens, Liverpool, mariue 
store dealer--Nov. 10, Bowyer, Liverpool, merchant—Nov. 5, Carr, Kingsnorion 
Worcestershire, factor Nov. 8, Cross, Bristol, tea-dealer—Nov. 7, Wickham, Bristol 


linen-merchaut—Nov. 5, Laidmau, Live rpool, ship owner—Nov. ‘i mit euderson, Man- 
chester, merehant—Nov. 5, Woolcu tt, Bristol, marvle-mason—Nov. 7, Percival, Liver- 
pool, le rad -merchant— Nov. 7, Blew, Worcester, wine-merchant. 
CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown tu the cv ntrary, on or befure Nov. 4. 

Hawkins, Holyport, Berks, buicher—Brown, Newcastle upon- Tyne, co yper—Ward, 
Nottingham’ viclualler—Daniell, Abercane, Monmouthshire, acid manufacturer— 
ees Oxford Street, linendraper — Half. ind and Co. Canterbury, bankers—Hide, 
tee ain Sussex, builder—Smyth, Cambridge, coachmaker—Jacksou, Eastwood, 

ottiughamohire, grocer—Matravers, Skinner Street, Bishopsgate Street, brewers— 


Byng junior, Kegworth, Leicestershire, common-brewer—Teasdale, Ulverston, Lan- 
cashire, paper-manufacturer —Taylor, Brighton, bookseller—Courtuey, Bristol, banker 
—Woodhead, Meltham, Yorkshire, manufacturer. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 
Glasgow, clock-merchant, Oct. 22, Nov. 19. 
Brown, Joun, and STEEL, Arcatsatp, Greenoek, merchants, Oct. 20, Nov. 10. 
Bucuan, Davin, Forfar, merchant, Oct. 19, Nov. 16. 
Durr, ANN, Edinburgh, nailer, Oct. 20, Nov. 10. 
Fire, ——, Portobello. maunre-merchant, Oct. 20, Nov. 10. 
M‘Doveatr, James, Tomvorar, Perthshire, farmer, Oct. 18, Nov. 12. 
Mrxto, Wittiam, Biggar, merchant, Oct. 21, Nov. 
Tuomson, James Coorer, Aberdeen, ironmouger, Oct. 19, Nov. 16. 
_WorHERspoon, JAMEs, Easter Mavisbank, farmer, O Oct. 20, Nov. 10. 


“PRICES CURRENT. 


Benson, Duncan, 
















































































BRITISH FU 'NDS. DS. (Closing Prices.) 
Sutur Ssturday| Monday. Tuesday.| Wednes | Thurs. | Friday 

3 per Cent. Consols . ° 93} | 9st 93 93 935 93} 93% 
Ditto for Account... ... + | 93s 934 93% 93 933 934 
3 per Cents. Reduced....... | shut 92 ex a. 92¢ 924 92 

| 3¢ per Ceuts Reduced...... | shut — {l60exd] 1003 1003 100% 
New 3¢ per Ce Its...6. | 101 Olt 1003 lol 1015 101g 
Loug Annuities. ehicwechnes shut — /|l2¢exd. 124 12 12¢ 
Bank Stock, 7 per recent, ei shut —— ([l66texd; 1654 165 165 
India Stock, 10}......0.. : od 250 250 251 251 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. per dien m | 53 pm. | 54 55 56 57 57 
India Bonds, 3} per cent..... | ——- | 44pm. | 45 —— 47 47 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quoti = during the Week ending Friday E veuing.) 

Alabama Cheng) +5 p. ManAR os csecescs ove ne Ct.} = 32 
Arkansas vanish 6 — — Ditto (Defe: “tred).. 5 ‘| 
Austrian. es _ -—— Michigan.. Gf — | — 
Belgian . 5 — | 103% || Mississippi (Sterlin; ) +6 — — 
Brazilian... sovoceed — | 633 |} Neapolitan ....... 5 = 102 
Buenos Ayres.ccs.ecoee-6 — | 2 New York (1855).. a 75 
eRe vvnseanerasnnensoet — 7 ORIG. cccxcvesuces 6 — a 
Chiliau . rere 6 — — Pennsylvani i consents 
cS olumbian of 1824 6 — 20% || Peruvian.. 6 — 16 
Dauish .... 3 — | 82 3 — 22 
Datch (Ex 12 Guilders) 23— §2 é 5 — a 
Ditto (Ditto). .5 — | 100 |! Ditto (New).. &— 37 
Freuch .ccccsccee: 3 + —— |) Russians.ccccocce 5 — 112 
Ditto... eevee cD — (118f 50c.]! Spanish........ At 16 
Indiana (Sterling) «. 5 — — || Ditto (Ps sive). edesiccecescess a 
Illinois. .0..e.0.0e wee oS Ditts (Detesred) {cc ccceccecees 98 
Keutuch 6 — bse South Carolina ......+..5 p. Ct 72k 
L oulsians (Sterling) cece | —— || Tennessee......cceceee6 — | —— 
Maryland..... United States Bank. saweene 9s. 


Massachussetts (St pling 5 — Virginia. SHE RT = 





SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 






























Miners— ANKS— 
Bolanos.. 0+... euareegted —_— | Australasian......s.sseee ee ‘| —_ 
Brazilian Tmperi il. steve lly British North American . ° 35 
Ditto (St. John del Re y) pass Colonial .<.....- | 2 
British Iron Welewa's waa oe | — London ane Westuninster ‘ 223 
Cata Branca ...... . _— London Joint Stock..... ; | 
Candongad .cccscccccscececse| ——— | National of Ireland. 
Cobre C MBLC Uidcdsenrerecaet === National Provincial. . 

Ramwa | |, Provincial of Ireland, 
Chel ham and Great Western: {| Union of Australia.... 
Eastern Counties ..... gvaeees 84 \\ Union of London .... 
Gr pL TauChlotecccceusccness — || Docxs— 
Great Western... ...-..006 = 824 East and West India .. 
Liverpool and Manchester ..... —— | London ..... de ecee 
London and Brightou ........ 36% |} St. Katherine ......e+6- 
London and Blackwall .e..++.) 6¢ || MisceLtantous — | 
Loudon and Greeuwich......- , {| Australian Agricultural. ......} 
London and Birmingham..... 185 British American Land, } 
London aud Croydon .....-..) —— || Camada......cerecees 
Manchester aud Leeds ......-) 70 || Gene ral Ste: am. 

| 


Midland Counties ... 
Nortt 1 Midland. 
South-eastern ant a Dor 






Royal Mail Steam oe 
South Australian.... 


| New Zealand... 
| 
! Van Diemen’s Land... adware : 


manneee 












South-western.e...e.eeereeee 
BULLION. MET 
Gold, Foreign iu Bars per oz. 31.178. 9d, | Copper, British Cake: erton 841. 5s.to 0 00 
| Old Spanish, or Pillar Dollars. 0 4 0 Iron, British Bars , 5 € 00 
Mexican Dollars.... ...+ coose O 4 9} Lead, British Pig . 7100 
Silver in Bars, Standard... oaene o 4 1h} Steel, English......c06 000 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, October 14th. - 
8. 8 s. 
Maple. 






White . 36 
a 















p> Fine 30/ 
O} covce. 42, 44| Peas, He 0 +--081.. 88! Fine 2... 24.4. 26 
AVERAGE PRICES Ot} CORN. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 


Per Quarter ( Tne vial) of Ls ngland and bef ax: For the present Week 
Ry 








3d | Wheat ........ 188. Od. (Rye ...000 soe 108, i 
2 Barley .. .e-@ 9 
3 OMG icvcsducas 8 0 








' PROVISIONS. 
{ BUTTER—Pest Fresh, 135. Od. per doz* 
! Carlow, 41. 4s, to 41 is percwt. 
t. 408 to 50s, 





k 43s 








to 48s. 
— 4 






— 40 

= i -- 33 coos 588. to Sts, 

SRAN wesescseeee per quarter “Os. to Os. +. Sls. to 56s, 
POLLARD, GMO sicccescces Os. to Os. 7s. to 858, 


BREAD, vt Sok to 8d. the 41b. Loaf. to7s. 6d, 





° Bhs 120 5s. Od. 


~ HAY AND STRAW. "(Per I 






id of 36 Trusse’ 
) 



















+) 
CUMBERL ae SMITHFI POR TMAN WHITEC rey an 

Hay, Good...ccoccscccee os 905 $ 625... DBs. veee Bee Bus. 

nferi . 75 84 eves Ge « & 

New 78 92 «  @ Ss 6 
Clover. e "108 oRlT svove 72 ce BIZ cacce 
Straw, Whe: at eeereeee eeeee SH oe 43 aeeee BE ° ZS ccece 

HOPs. 

Kent Pockets .... secccceceeececeee 908, to 1008. | York Reds 
Choice Ditto . . 120 — 130 Ware. 
Sussex Pocket 86 — © | Middling 
Superfine Ditto ......cccccccceceee 95 —100 | Chats 








BUTCHEKS’ ME 
AND LE SDERSAL = ® 


SMITHFIELD.® 




















NEWGATE 
ad tc uv 33. Bs. 0d. to 3s, Hd to 48, Wd, 
t ° - 3 3 6 + 0 oo &@ 4 
0 oe 44 8 6 « 3 WH wa @ 4 
Co 4 10 10 e F< le 
7) 0 8 we ©) 0 a OS 
* To sink the off —pe 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT EMITHEIELD. 
Beasts Pp. Calves Pigs. 
Friday ...ee+ees teen eeneeeteees © TIS weweeeee W219 seeeeees 200 cceceeee 610 
Monday. ..-ce-ccscecscccee cccee 33998 cee cee 5 0 .ccceeee BIS wcccccee 49 
OILS, = CANDLES GROCERIES. 
.-percwt zl. rn éd TEA, Bohea, fine, p. 1b. @s. in i. —Is. 34. 
. 0 o | ine .. 4 
cocecroeee  €@) s 0 —3 0 
Linseed Oil ( ake..... perl!coo0 0 O 0 *Io Bond—Du y 2s. id. per Ib. 
CANDLES, per dozen, 78.0d, to 83. Od. | COFFEE, fine (in bd) per cwt. 118s. to 140s. 


Good Ordinary 528.to 70s, 
SUGAR, Mu-covado. per cwt.34-. LI 4d, 
West India Molasses ,,, 23s. to 32s, 


Moulds (6d. perdoz.discount) 9s. Od. 
COALS, Hetton.,....-.ce+e+. 228. 6d. 
Tees siscceceees sovccseves 136. 0d, 
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HEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 
On Monday. HAMLET 
On Tuesday, THE ROAD TO RUIN. 
On Wedesday. AS YOU LIKE IT. 
Ou Thursday. OTHELLO. 
On Friday, AS YOU LIKE IT. 
FOLLIES OF A NIGHT every Evening, Monday 
excepted. 
Applications for Tickets and Boxes to be made to Mr. 
Cuartes Jonrs, at the Theatre, from 1 to 3 o’Clock. 


HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN 
On Monday, MACBETH. With the Opera of RICHARD 
CCEUR DE-LION, 
On erey SEMIRAMIDE. 
KIN 


On Weduesday, A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS. 
On Thursday, SEMIRAMIDE, With COUSIN LAMB- 





With COUSIN LAMB- 


KIN. Dr. Lionel Lambkin, Mr. Harley. 

On ~erd A TRAGEDY. With RICHARD CCEUR- 
DE-L oN 

On Saray SEMIRAMIDE. After which COUSIN 
LAM N. 


Tickets on Places for the Boxes to be taken of Mr. 
Whitlow, at the Box-office, from 19 to 4. 


fh EATRE ROYAL ADELPHI. 
On Monday, aud all the Week, 

A Drama, entitled THE HAZARD OF THE DIE. 
With THE DAUGHTER OF THE DANUBE. 
After which the Burletta of DOBSON AND CO. 

To conclude with NORMA. 

Boxes 4s. Pit2s. Gallery ls. Doors open at Half- 

past Six, commence at Seven o’ Clock. 


HINESE COLLECTION. 
Sr. Groroe’s Pace, Hype Park Corner. 

This Extensive Collection, consisting of Objects ex 
clusively Chinese, comprising upwards of Fifty Figures 
as large as life, intheir Native Costume, from the highest 
Mandarin to the Mechanic; and replete with articles 
llustrative of their Manufactures, Habits, and Domestic 
Arrangements, is NOW OPEN for public inspection. 

Admission 2s. 6d. each. 
Open from 10 in the Morning till 10 at Night. 


HOTOGRA PH Y.—Portraits by 
M CLAUDET’S INSTANTANEOUS DA- 
GUERREOTYPE PROCESS, Under the Patronage of 
Her Masrsty, are taken Daily, at the ROYAL ADE- 
LAIDE GALLERY, Lowther Arcade, Charing Cross. 
The weather is no impediment to the operation, which 
varies only from oue to twenty seconds, according to the 
intensity of light. The process is now so perfect that 
Likenesses as true as Nature are fixed upon Plates of 
various dimensions, from that of a fourpenny piece to 
one-fifth of the natural size. The sitter has the choice, 
either of a Bust or Full-length Portrait, and many 
Persons or enti:e Families may be grouped ou the same 
late. The Daguerreotype Room is open at 9 o’Clock 
in the Morning, and parties are recommended during the 
short days to come at as early au hour as possible. 
Q HIP FOR NEW ZEALAND, 
under Charter to the New Zealand Company, to 
Sail as under-mentioued, viz.— 
FOR WELLINGTON AND NELSON. 
PHGBE, 471 Tous, from London, 15th November. 
For further particulars apply at the New Zealand 
House, Broad Street Buildings. 


TEAM TO DUNDE = 

















The LONDON, DUNDEE, and PERTH, | 
intended to sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, No. 
Wapping,as under:— 

THE LONDON, Capt. Ewre, Wednesday, Oct. 

19, at 10 Forenoon. 

THE DUNDEE, Capt. 

26, at 1 Afternoon, 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; or atthe Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wapping. Evizapeta Hore, Agent and Wharfinger, 


OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED | for 
SMALL DEBTS, throughout Enoeranpy and Waxes. 
Established 1772. 
Paestpent—The Earl of ROMNEY 
Vice-PREsIDENTs. 
Lord Kenyon. | Sir F. Burdett, Bt.M.P, 
Rt. Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bt. M.P. 

TreasvrER— Benjamiu B nat abbell, Esq. F.R.S. 

Avupirors—John Pepys, Esq. and Capel Cure, Esq. 

At a MEETING of GOVERNORS, held in Craven 
Street, on Wednesday the 5th of Oct. 1842, the Cases of 
213 petitioners were “considered ; of which 161 were ap- 

roved, 18 rejected, 12inadmissible, and 22 deferred for 
inquiry. 

Since the Meeting held on the 3d of Aug.,218 Debtors, 
of whom 180 had Wives and 429 Children, have been 
discharged from the Prisons of England and Wales; the 
expense of whose liberation, including every charge 

connected with the Society, was 809/. 10s. 6d., and the 
following 

BENEFACTIONS RECEIVED SINCE THE LAST REPORT.& S$, d. 
The Accountan!-General of the Court of Chan- 

under the Will of the Earl of Kerry, 


re 
9 


Kipp, Wednesday, Oct. 












cery, 
Wper Treasurer..... Bee 
Ditto, under ditto, per Tre: MEET vc awsieae<e 5 8 
Ditto, under ~~ Will of Mrs. A. M. Stafford, 

per Treasurer ........csesceececees 0 0 0 


Ditto, under the Will of Robert Sorre ii, 'E “4. 
per Treasurer . 2 

Ditto, under the Willof C. 
per Treasurer .. 

Francis Foster he e , ae 5 0 0 

William Gambier, E sq. pe t Messrs. Cocks and 

¥ a. 132 @ 
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Drake Tyrwhitt Drake, per’ “Mes SSIs. 
Hoare... ee : 3.0 «0 
William Carey, E sq of Cc astle Carey, “ditto. A. 5 0 0 
Josiah Martin, Esq. ditto.......0...06..0/ 3 


3 

Benetactions are received by Be nj: amin Bond Cabbell, 
Esq. the Treasurer, No.1, Brick Court, Temple; also by 
the ttlowing Bankers : Messrs. Cocks, Curries, Drum- 
monds, Herries, Hoares, Veres; and by the Secretary, 
No.7, Craven Street, Strand, where the Books may be 
seen by those who are inclined to support the Charity, 
aud where the Society meet on the first Wednesday in 
every Month. JoserxH Lunn, Secretary. 











IDLER’S BELL AND CROWN 
HOTEL, HOLBORN, London.—V. RIDLER 
(from Worcester) reminds his friends in the couutry and 
the public, that his house is situated in the widest aud 
best street in the Metropolis, near the Inns of Court and 
Places of Amusement, and is conduc upon a scale of 
liberality, and with MODERATE FIXED CHARGES, 
which he trusts will meet with unlimited encouragement. 
Beds, 1s. 6d. a night. 
P.S. This Hetel is always open for the reception and 
accommodation of persons ariiving by the earliest and 
latest Railway Trains. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, 1, Princes Street, Bank, Loudon. 
This Institution is empowered by a Special Act of Par- 
liament, 4 Vict. c. 9, and is so constituted as to afford 
the benefits of Life Assurance, iu their fullest extent, to 
Policy-Holders, and to present greater facilities and 
accommodation thau can be obtained in other offices. 
The decided superiority of its plau, and its claim tc 
public preference and support, have been proved incon: 
testibly by its extraordinary and unprecedented success, 
Extract from Inereasing Rates of Premium for an As- 

surance of 100/. for Whole Term of Life: 
Annual Premium payable during 

Ist Five 3d Five 4th Five! 





2d Five | 





Remain- -| 

Age, Years. Years. Years. Years. |der oflife.| 
£s.d. £€38.d.\£ 5. bade es al 
20;1 14) 1 lol 1 io ti 1169 3 8] 
}30}1 64;112 23119 12 74/217 6| 
140,1161\/2 4 4.214 63 73/4 3 4] 
150'2167 39 44555 63 613 7| 


Perer Morrison, Resident Director. 
A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 


ONDON, EDINBURGH, AND 
DUBLIN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, Cuartorre Row, MANsionHovsE; AND 
55, Cuancery Lane, Segal 
TRUS 
Kennett Kingsford, Esq. 
Benjamin Ifiil, Esq. | 
All the advantages peculiar to mutnal Life Assurance, 
arising from a division among the assured of the whole of 
the mutual Profits, and that secnrity and freedom from 
respousibility which Proprietary Companies can alone 
afford, are combined by the constitution of the London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublia Life Assurance Company, which 
is the only guaranteed Mutual Society. The rates of 





Ja umes Bidden, Esq. 





Premium are somewhat lower than in most of the mu- | 


tual offices, and for the von-participating, and for those 
who effect Assurances for temporary purposes, or debtor 
and creditor transactions, Tables of Premium have been 
prepared, by which a less immediate payment is required 
than by any other plan. 

3y a haif premium credit system oue-half of the pre- 
miums may be retained for the first seven years, and 
repaid at the conveuience of the assured ; and by the 
Ascending Scale a greatly dimiviched rate of premium 
is required for the first twelve years. 
ASCENDING TABLE. 


Third | 





SPECIMEN OF 








Fourth | Remain 
$ Years. 3 Years. |der of li 
£8. ad.) 8 5. d.\4 4.) 6-8 8 
20'0191'1 56/;11111}1184)2 « 
80; 166/'1147!2 28;2109/2 
4}1135'|2 57; 2 17 91a 8 
560'2163 31010 4 55)'5 06 
60/48 11 5 17 4 7 69) 842 
li granted by this Company have this great 





and pec see advantage, that they are declared by the 
Deed of Constitution to be indefeasible and indisput ible, 
unless they have been obtained by fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation. 

Prospectuses, Schedules, and every information requi- 
site toenable parties to effect Assurances, will be for- 
warded, free of expense, by the Agents or Manager. 


ALEXANDER Ronertson, Manager. 
_— 





MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 37, Old Jewry, London. 
Established 1834, 


DIRECTORS. 
S. Adams Beck, Esq. | William Chapman Harnett, 
James B urchell, Esq. | Esq. 


Jonathan Hayne, Esq. 
| Valentine Knight, E 23q. 
Colonel Robins on 
Sir Charles Douglas, M.P. | S. W. Kowsell, Esq. 
R. See a M.A. Folliot Seott Stokes, Esq. 
Q.¢ | James Whiskin, I Esq. 
Captain ‘Sir’ A. P. Green, 
R.N. K.C.H. 


Johu Clayton, Esq. 
Solomon Cohen, isq. 
John Cole, Esq. 





TRUST 

| Richard Groom, Esq. 

Johu Clarke, Esq. *hilip Charles Moore, 
Acruary—Peter Hardy, Esq. F.R.S. 

The First Great Division of the Profits of the Mutual 
Life Assurance Society will take place on the 31st of 
December 1842. 

Iu the mean time, the Directors have cansed an esti- 
mate to be made of the probable result on a few policies 
effected at different ages in the year 1834; the caleula- 
tion being founded on the accounts made up to the 3lst 
of December 1841. 


ES. 
Samuel Arbouin, Esq. 
Esq. 





Ave at Ad- Sum Aunual Amount of 
mission. Assured, Pre >mium. Bonus. 
z a 2 & 8s. d. 
1S. cee 1008 .... 17° 010 «... 106° 0. 6 
Shy wane 500 .... 9IZ 6 .... 82 0 0 
SP ack AOD” sae C6 OR asc. Bie S.6 
SO. aces SE sss BL FD es EO OC 
© coe S000 .... FL IS 4 .... BFW 0 
47 .... 2,000 82 it 8 301 14 0 
These results take 1 no ) credit for any part of the profits | 
of the year 1842, } 


The divisions of the Society will take place on the 31st 
December in each year, and every Policy of one eutire 
year’s standing will be entitled fo partic ipate propor- 
tionately in all the divisions succeeding the completion 
of its first year. 

Every person assured with the Society is entitled to 
attend and vote at all the General Meetings, and to in- 
vestigate for himself the accuracy of the Society’s ac- 
counts. By order of the Board, 

Peter Harpy, Actuary. 


O SCULPTORS.—ART-UNION 
OF LONDON. — The Committee bey leave to 
notify, that they will be ready to Purchase, for THIRTY 
POUNDS, a FIGURE or GROUP, 15 inches high, cal- 
culated for being Cast in Brouze, carefully finished off 
in Plaster, and exhibited at one of the Metropolitan Ex. 
hibitious for 1843. 

GrorGeE Gopw!n jun. 

Lewis Pocock, 
4, Trafalgar Square, 11th October 1842. 


O ARTISTS.—ART-UNION OF 
LONDON.—SIXTY POUNDS will be given for 
the best Consecutive Series of TEN DESIGNS IN 
OUTLINE, size 12 inches by 8. The Subject is left at 
the Option of the Artist, but must be illustrative of some 
Epoch in British History, or be taken from the Work of 
some English Author. Simplicity of Composition and 
Expression, severe Beauty of Form, avd pure, correct 
Drawing, are the qualities which the Committee are 
anxious to realize in this series. If it should he deemed 
expedieut to engrave the compositions selected, the 
Artist will receive a further remuneration to superintend 
the publication. The Drawings, accompanied bya sealed 
letter containing the name aud address of the Artist, 
must be forwarded to the Honorary Secretaries on or be- 
fore Lady Day 1843. 
Georce GopwIiy jun. 
Lewis Pocock, | Y Hou. Secs, 
4, Trafalgar Square, Lith October 1842. 
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} Hon. Secs, 












SOUTH PLACE. 

TESTIMONIAL TO W. J. FOX.—Upon the recent oeca- 
sion of the TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY of the 
commencement of the SERVICES of W. J. FOX as 
Minister of the Congregation now meeting inthe Chapel, 
South Place, Finsbury, it was resolved to present him 
with a Testimonial in acknowledgment of his Exertions 
in promoting the advancement ‘of Civil and Religious 
Liberty, during a period of a  quaster of a century. 


A GENERAL MEETING of the SUBSCRIBERS 
will be held in the Chapel, ou the 30th of Ocroper, to de- 
cide upon the Nature of the Testimonial; by which 
time it isrequested that all Subscriptions not yet paid 
may be placed in the hands of the Treasurer, P. A, 
Tayror, Esq. either at the Chapei, or at 42, Gutter Lane, 
Cheapside. 


OWLAND’S LOTION for the SKIN 

and COMPLEXION. This elegant preparation, 

an Original Formula of the late Dr. Gowtanp, for Im- 
purities of the Skin, continues to maintaiu a repute com- 
mensnrate with its specific properties, of speedily Eradi- 
cating every species of Eruptive Malady, Discoloration, 
&c.; and of improving and enhancing the Beauty of the 
Complexion, by a congenial action upon the Skin, as 
perfectly innocent as it is agreeable and _ efficacious. 
“* Ropert SHaw, London,’’ is in white letters on the 
Goverument Stamp, without which it is not genuine. 
Prices 2s, 9d. and 5s. 6d.; quarts 8s. 6d. Sold by all 
Perfumers, &c. 


YAUTION 


/ Sho 








TO FAMILIES S.— Many 


keepe ts of apparent respect » but desti- 
WV honour and of talent, are now ‘siometinnts 
ir npose upon the pu blic highly pernic ious cor n pounds as 
the real M ACASSAR OIL tor the Hair, and KALYDOR 
for the Complexion; they ubs titute either a fictitious 
name or a word ‘* Genuine * for that of * Rowland’s,” 
and recommend their trash under the lnre of beinge heap, 
To frustrate such imposition it is necessary, on purchasing 
either artic 18,40 see that the word ‘ Rowlind’s,”’ is on the 
Wrapper as follows -ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL, 
Price 3s. 6d. and7s.; or Family Bu ttles, (containing four 
small,) 10s, 6d.; and double that size, 21s. per bottle; 
ROWLAND’s KALYDOR. 4s. 6d. ind 8s, 6d. per bottle, 

*,* Be sure to askffor ‘* Rowland’s”’ ar ticles. Sold by 
hm, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


Bu L E RS Cc OMP OUN ND C ‘ONC EN- 
TRATED DECOCTION. or FLUID EXTRACT 
of SARSAPARILLA, is allowed by medic:l men to be 
the best (asit is the original) of the now numerous concen- 
trated preparations ofthe kind. A dessert-spoonfal of it, 
diluted with water, makes half-a-piut of the Compound 
Decoction, of the same strength and composition as that 
ordered by the British Pharmacopeias. It is prescribed 
as an alterative in scrofula, scurvy, eruptions of the skin, 
and all cutaneous diseases; also has been found extremely 
useful in chronic rheumatism, in secondary symptoms, 
and after an improper use of mereury. 

Prepared and sold in pint bottles, 20s. ; half-pints, 10s.; 
and quarter-pints, 5s. 6d.; by Tuomas Bur.er, Chemist, 
4, Cheapside, Corner of St. Paul’s, London; and may be 
obtained of J. Sancer, 150, > Street; likewise of 
Davenvorr and eee: 20, Waterloo Place, opposite 
the Post-office, Ediuburgh; or, by order, throu gh any 
othe or _ asgrye es Drugygist. 

No.4, C heapside, Corner of St. Panl’s Churchyard. 
No conuexion with any other establishment of the same 
name. 


tute alike « 





TUE PERNICIOUS CUSTOM which 


has lung prevailed of taking opening medicines 
for the relief of Indigestion, Costiveness, and Bilious 
Affections, is now universally giviug place to the whole- 
some practice of procuring the desired relief by means 
simply of a litte water, applied with Dr. SCOTT'S 
APERATIVE FOUNTAIN, which, with never-failing 
certainty, opens the bowels in a few minutes in the most 
effective, yet geutle aud easy munner. It has been con- 
structed to meet the wishes of persous who complain or 
lavement machines, on account of their troublesome 
complexity, and mischievous quality of introducing air; 
and with the express intention of providing au apparatus, 
which every individual, even the most infirm invalid of 
nervous lady, may apply with the utmost coufidence and 
facility. It merely consists of a little hydraulic vase, 
which having been filled from the toilet jug, may be 
carried, unseen, in the pocket to any part of the house; 
iu no instance requiring the aid of a second person. 
Manufactured by W. Prive, (ander the persoual superin- 
tendence of its profe ssional inventor,) at 369, STRAND, 
where only can be preeured the VOICE MAGNIFIERS, 
to enable deaf persous to hear at places of Worship; and 
couversation Magnifiers that may be worn both at home 
and ab:oad. No. 369 is three doors trom Exeter Hall, 
from whence descriptious are sent post-free. 
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ODGSON AND ABBOTT'S PALE 


AL E.—The above celebrated Beer, so strongly 
recommended by the Faculty, is to be procured only 
from E. Assorr’s Brewery, Bow. Middlesex. The 
trade not being supplied, the Pale Ale cannot be genuine 
if procured elsewhere. — City Office, 98, Gracechurch St. 


NVEL OPE CASE and 100 Envelopes 


r* Is., in Leather 2s 6d. Envelopes from 6d. the 
100. ; Black Bordered Euvelopes, eight dozen for 2s. 6d. 
Envelope Cases in great variety. Au extensive assort- 
ment of Ladies’ Companious, Albums, Scrap-Books, 
and Blottinzg- Bool Ks, from ls. each. Name and Card- 
plate engraved for 2s. 6d. 100 Cards printed for 2s. 6d. 
Writing-p: upers, made by the be 'st Kentish and other 
makers, from Is., 2s., 2s.6d., aud 3s. the Quarter Ream. 
Manuscript, Precede ut, Student's Note, and Account- 
Books, in every description of ruling and binding, at 
Lruatrn’s, 143. Strand, opposite Catherine Street, be- 
tween Somerset House and Waterloo Bridge. 





UR SEAL PAR- -DESSUS. 


Under the distinguished patronage of her Ma- 
jesty. The PAR-DESSUS is by far the most recherche 
Article of Wiuter attire ever introduced to the notice of 
the fashionable world. It is manufactured from the Far 
of the Hudson Bay Seal, and being secured by Patent, 
can only be procured at the HUDSON BAY FUR Es- 
TABLISHMENT. 

ARGYLL ROOMS, 246, REGENT STREET. 
Curves Coox, Acting Proprietor. 


y's. SEAL COATS.— Under 

the Patronage of his Royal Highness Patnce 
Atpert, Duke of Wellington, Duke of Beaufort, Earl of 
Chesterfield, Earl Pembroke, Count D’Orsay, and other 
distinguished Noblemen. The proprietors of the Hudson 
Bay Fur Establishment, respectfully annouuce to Noble- 
men and Gentlemen, that the NEW and ELEGANT 
FUR COATS worn by the above-named distinguished 
personages, were manufactured by them at their Establis- 
ment. the ARGYLL ROOMS. The Pri »prietors also beg 
to call the attention of the fashionable World toa NEW 
STYLE of FUR COAT, which for Elegauce surpasses 
every thing they have hitherto introduce d. 

ARGYLL ROOMS, 246, REGENT STREET. 

CHARLES Coox, (Acting Proprietor.) 


HE LONDON GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE.—The Proprietors 

of this Establishment, (the only one in England for the 
Sale and Making-up of Mourning Goods exclusively,) 
beg to call the attention of Widowed Ladies and Families 
requiring Mourning Apparel, to their Autamn Selection 
,: Carriage aud Pr ro menade Mantles, Cloaks, Cardinal 
Capes, French Me inos, Cachmeres, &c. of the Newest 
Fashion at the Lowest Prices. The distin guished patron- 
age which has bi en bestowed upon gerd Millinery and 
Dressm: iking branches, has indueed W. JAY and Co. 
to devote much attention to these de Ai uts, (par- 
ticularly to the M hice up of Widows Mourning,) and 
it will be their endeavour by executing every order in 
the best style, and with the greatest despatch, to merit 
the patrouage so liberally bestowed on their unique 
establishment. Nos. — and 249, Regent Street, (two 
doors from Oxtor 




















FOUR YX EARS have 
ince W. Bexrpor introduced his 
SRPROOF, also his well-known 
ROCK, in lieu of the ‘* Macintosh.”’ 
The host of imitations of both which have since ap- 
peared, and thet increasingly extensive sale of the latter 
among the frie: who have adop'ed it, are 





VENTILATING WAT 
WATERP ROOF 





ids of those 





gg em ot their success. For the comiug season 
. B. has now ready a +k of the most modern 
a appropriate mater also of first-rate garments, 





Is, 
, Travelling, Riding, Driving, &c. 
ithout confining perspiratiui,) to ex- 
clude a ition or quantity of rain whatever. 
Water Bearnor, Tailor, Wa terproofer, &c.69, Cornhill, 
(8 doors from Bishops saiw tee et.) 


NE WP. \" TE NT P [ANOF ORTE, 


Ae 
Til S-UPHONICON, 


Constructed on Phil ( nh al principles, invented by 
JOHN STEWARD, Esq. and manufactured by F. BEALE 
and Co. 201, Regent Street, to whom letters” pateut have 
been granted for Evgland, Ireland, Scotland, and France. 
The chief characteristics and advantages of this Piano- 
forte are, a rich quality and fulness of Tone, superiority 
in song accompaniment, its philosophical construction, 
its light and elegaut appearance, the length of time it 
remains in tune, andl lastly, its great durability. 

‘There are other improvements in the instrument 
which it would take space to describe. It embraces 
seven eutire octives, i has the additional notes which 
Thalberg, Lizst, and other | great masters of the iustru- 
ment, are bringing into pl 1y with so much effect. In 
volume of sound, distinctuess of ud purity of 
tone, this instruine ut is superior to yet brought 
before the public.” -Brit innia. 

“ Havingh ud examiued the Euphonicon, we feel 
bound testimony to the ing genious inveutor’s 
realization of thee most important desiderata in the 
construction of keyed erfect equality of 
tone throughout the e power rth mt harshness, 
at the will of the performer, and elegance of form and 
appearance The Enphkonicon woul i, perhi aps, be 
thought expe nsive; but it is intrinsic as costly.”,—Musical 

‘orld. 

Prospectuses and dr awings may be had gratis at Messrs. 
Cramer and Co.'s, 201, Regeut Street, were onl ly these 
instruments are o h view, 
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HA EY’S SAUCE.— 

E. LAZENBY having numerous 
complaints from Families who are imposed upon by 
Spurious imitations of their HARVEY’S FISII SAUCE, 
Tequest Purchasers to observe that each bottle of the 


FISH 


and SON, 








genuine article bears the name of ‘ WILLIAM 
LAZENBY’”’ on the back, in addition to the front 
label horde so many years, and signed ** ELIZABETH 

E. L AZENB and SON’S ESSENCE OF AN- 


CHOVIE - aa esto be prepared with that peculiar 
Care which has reudered it so justly admired as Sauce 
for Salmon, Turbot, Cod, Soles, Eels, &e.; and is 
manufactured ouly at their old-established Fish S Sauce 
Warehouse, No. 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 








NORTHAMPTON 


IMPORTANT SALE, BY PUBLIC AUCTION, 
THE VALUABLE LIBRARY, 


OLLECTIONS OF TOPO- 
GRAPHICAL PRINTS AND DRAWINGS, 
I!lustrative of the County, Early ENGLISH SEALS, 
and DE EDS, COINS, MEDALS, ANTIQUITIES, 
FOSSILS “MINER ALS, INSECTS, ‘SHELLS, &e. &e. 
the Prope tty of 
GEORGE BAKER, Esq. the Historian of the County. 

The Sale will take ws ice in the Assembly Room of the 
GEORGE HOTEL, NORTHAMPTON, on Monpay, 
OcrozerR the 24th, and Five fol owing Days, at One 
o'clock precisely. 

By Mr. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY, 
Auctioneer of Literary Property, of Wellington Street, 
Strand, London. 

The SALE of the LIBRARY, particularly rich in 
County History and Works essential to the Historian, 
will cceupy Four Days. At the close of the Sale of the 
Library, on Tauxspay, will be Sold the very extensive 
COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, &c. 
formed by Mr. Baker in 

ILLUSTRATION OF NORTHAMPTONSHIRE; 

Together with the remaining Copies of 

MR. BAKER’S HISTORY OF THE COUNTY. 

In recommending Mr. Baker to bring forward for Sale 
the remaiuing Copies of his Work, 1 think it right to 
mention, tnat it is his intention to return to those Noble 
men and Gentlemen who have kindly contributed Plates 
the Plates so presented ; as by thus doing, and DE- 
STROYING all the other COPPERPLATES, it will be 
a guarantee to the Subscribers and Purchasers that they 
possess a Work which cannot be depreciated by any 
future issue. 

The SEALS and DEEDS will occupy the Fifth Day, 
(Friday.) They commence as early as the Reign of 
King John, are in the highest state of preservation, and 
the Seals are in very many instances attached to Docu- 
ments of much historical and topographical interest, not 
only in connexion with Northamptoushire, but other 
Counties, 

The COINS, ANTIQUITIES, &e. will form the Last 
Day's Sale, on Saturday. The Antiquities comprise many 
very interesting objects found in the County; and the 
general Collections of Coins, Minerals, Fossils, and 
Shells, will furnish an opportunity of making many im- 
portant and highly desirable additions to Private Col- 
lections or Public Institc tions 

*,* The Catalogues of the Collection are now ready, and 
may be had, Price ls. at the George Hotel, and of the 
priucipal Booksellers at Northampton; and at No. 3, 
Wellington Street, Strand, 

The Collections will be on View on Tuurspay, Frrpay, 
and Sarurpay previous to the Sale. 

S. LEIGH SOTHEBY. 
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Wellingtou Street, Straud. 


Now Ready, Part IV. Price 7d. of 
USAN HOPLEY; or the Adventures 
of a Maid-Servant. 
Cheap Genuine Edition. 
Publishi: 16 s also in Weekly Numbers, 
Original E 


Price l¢d. The 






s ols. post 8vo. Price ll. 11s. Gd. 

Ths Chenp 1 lition wi cost about Ls. 6d. 
We expr La very decided aud favourable opinion 
of the merits of the novel of Susan Hopley on its first 
appearance, which its subsequent success has abundantly 


justified. Its deci dedly instructive and moral tendency 
peculiarly fit it for the perusal of all classes.’’—Culedo- 
nian Mercury. 

‘This is the first number of a reissue of a beautiful 
aud simple tale, full of the philosophy of human life. 
Since the appearance of Mrs. Hamilton's ‘ Cottagers of 
Glenburnie,’ we may confide utly say that we have rarely 
or never met with a work of a ‘similar nature more de- 
serving of the well me rited popularity it has obtained 
than ‘Susan Hopley.’’’—Arbroath Guide. 


general circulation, of 

Sor POEMS OF EBENEZER 
ELLIOTT. The Corn-Law Raymer. 

In large 8vo. closely printed, aud stereotyped, witha 

Portrait ot Mr. Elliott, Price 4s. The previous edition 

was in three volumes, aud cost 15s. 


— tone 


In small 8vo. Price 5 
A New au 


Cheap Edition, designed for 


POEMS of ROBE RT N 


itor of the ‘* Leeds Times.’ 
greatly augmented Edition ; 
Memoir of the Author. 

*«* T have writteu my heart in my poems,’ he wrote to 
afriend. This is the truth; andthe poems will live be- 
cause of it. 

‘Tt isa genuine man’s heart—keen, sensitive, strong, 
impassione vd, yet full of love. In such a life as this of 
Robert Nicoll, we discover the best part of the influence 
of Burns.’’—Ezvaminer. 

** Since the days of the immortal Burns, the works of 
no bative poet, sprung from the peasant class of Scuts- 
men, have excited a deeper interest than those of Robert 
Nicoll.’’— Edinburgh Observer. 

**Assuredly Nicoll fell little 
compositions. Undoubted rays, emanating 
mens divinior, irradiate his verse. We have 


NICOLL, 


witha 





from the 
seldom 








short of Burns in many | 


| clusively for Beginners. By 


had occasiou to promise our readers more delight in the | 


perusal of an author than this litthke volume will com- 
municate to all who study it aright.’’—Glasgow Consti- 
tutional. 

‘‘Uustained and pure, at the age of twenty-three died 
Scotland's second Burus.’’—Esenezer Exniorr. 

Now Ready, the New Edition, 
NUIDE TO THE 
F and ISLANDS of SCOTL AND; including Orkney 

and Zetland; descriptive of their Scenery, Statistics, 
Antiquities, 


Price 10s. 6d. of 


HIGHLANDS | 


and Natural History; with numerous His- | 


torical and Traditional Notices, Map, Tablesof Distances, | 


Notices of Inns, 
Tourists. 


and other information uecessary for 
By GeorGe ANvERson, and 
Peter Anverson, of Inverness. 
Their descriptions possess 
truth of delineations taken on the spot aud by familiar 
hands. Not an object of interest from the Mull of Can- 
tyre to the remote Zetland Islands is left untouched.”’— 
Inverness Herald. 
Wituram Tart, Edivburgh; Simpxty, MaRsHALu, and 
Co* London, 





all the freshness and | 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
Price 16s. boards, 
A Poem. 


T & oe 
By Samvuet Rocers, Esq 

Illustrated by 56 Viguettes, from De sera by Turner and 
Stothard. Price 16s. boards, 

POEMS. By Samvet Rogers, Esq. 
Illustrated by 72 Vignettes, from Desigus by Turner 
and Stothard. 

Epwaarp Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 


~NEW EDITIONS OF DR. COMBE'S WORKS. 
Q* THE PHYSIOLOGICAL AND 





MORAL MANAGEMENT OF INFANCY. 
Third Edition, improved. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 6s. 


‘To all enlighteued parents, it cannot fail to prove of 
~ _~ ible value.”’— Brit. and For. Med. Review. 

. PHYSIOI OGY APPLIED TO HEALTH AND 
EDUCATION. 1 vol. post 8vo. Eleventh Edition, en- 
larged, with Wood cuts, Price 7s. 6d. 

Ill. ON DIGESTION AND DIET. With Twelve 
Wood-euts. Third Edition. 1 vol. post 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 

Stmpxin, MarsHatr, and Co. London; Mac LacHLAN, 
Srewanrt, and Co. Edinburgh. 


PRACTICAL WORKS OF THE REV. JOB ORTON. 
In 2 very large vols. 8vo, 24s. cloth boards, 
HE PRACTICAL WORKS of the 
REV. JOB ORTON, S.T.P.; now first collected, 
consisting of Discourses, Sacramental Meditatious, and 
Letters, with copious Indexes. To which is prefixed a 
Memoir of the Author. 

** Pray thank Mr. Orton for his book. I am charmed 
and edified with it; I make it my constaut companion. 
As I read I am delighted to find the great divine and the 
able controversialist concealing himself under the better 
character of the pious and humble Christian.’’—Dr, 
Tucker, Dean of Gloucester. 

London: Printed for Tuomas Tea, 73, Cheapside ; 
and Sold by all other Boooksellers. 


HOOKER’S BRITISH FLORA. 
Published This Day, 8vo.¥pp. 592, with 12 Plates, 14s. 
plain; with ‘the Plates coloured, 24s. cloth, 


HE BRITISH FLORA, VOL. L; 


Comprising Pheenogamous or Flowering Plants, 
and the Ferns. 
By Sir Winuiam Jackson Hooxer, K.H. LL.D. F.R.A. 
and L.S. &e. &e. &e. 
Fifth Edition, with Additionsand Corrections; and173 
Figures illustrative of the Umbelliferous Plants, the 








Composite Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. In Two 
ols. 
Vol. 2, In Two Parts, Completing the British Flora, 


24s. boards. 

London : 
| gg tes AND HIS SYSTEM. 

By Madame Gartt pe Gamonp. Translated from 

the Fourth French Editiou, by C. T. Woop junior, Esq. 
With a Short Memoir of Fourier, from ‘‘ The London 
Phalanx."’ 100 closely-printed pages, ina neat wrapper, 
Price ls. 

Published at the Office of ‘*The London Phalanx Ma- 
gaziue,’’ 3 A, Catherine Street, Strand, Loudon. 

Also. Published at the Same Office, 

CHRISTIAN SYMPATHY. A Serinon preached at 
Horbling, Lincolnshire, in obedience to the Queen's 
Letter, in behalf of the Distressed Manufacturers, on 
Sunday, 24th July 1842, With an Appendix, containing 
a Short Sketch of the Industrial System of Fourier. By 
Epomunp Roperts Larxen, M.A. Curate of Horbling. 
16 pages, in a neat wrapper, Price 3d. 


~~ REV. W. D. CONYBEARE’S LECTURES 
This Day is Published, a New Edition, consider ‘bly 


improved 8s. cloth lettered, of 
A OF 


ELEMENTARY COURSE 
THEOLOGICAL LECTURES; in Three Parts. 
Part I. On the Evidences of Religiou, Natural and Re- 
vealed—II. On the Criticism and Interpretation of the 
Bible—III. Ou the peculiar Doctrines of Christianity. 
Delivered in Bristol College, by the Rev. W. D. Cony- 
BEARE, F.R.S. Corresponding Member of the Institute of 
France, &c. &e. &e. 

“We are glad to see the 
volume; it speaks well for the 
Magazine. 

‘It is a work of profoun 1 learning in avion with sound 
orthodoxy.”’—Eelectic Review. 

« These lectures, as manuals for theological students, 
are beyond all praise.”’— Monthly Review. 

SHERwoop, Ginpert, and Prreer, Pate rnostet Row. 


~~ GHESS, DRAUGHTS, AND CRIBBAGE. 
Just Published, Third — - much enlarged, Price 8s. 


NEW TRE nN T i8 E ON CHESS. 
By Georae WALKER. 

This New Edition has undergone complete revision, 
and is jnow the only really scieutific compendium of the 
game published at a moderate price. 

‘*We consider this treatise decidedly the best ever 
p sroduced. It will create troops of new players.’’—Bell’s 

Life in London. 

** No ches $8 Mawary can be complete without this excel- 
lent treati 

2. CHE 


Loneman, Brown, Green, aud Lon@mMans. 








waxing popularity of this 
public.’’—Gentleman’ s 
















a New Introduction, ex- 
. Watxer. Price 3s. 64. 


1. 
Ss MA! JE nae 





gilt edges. 

3. SELECT GAMES at CHESS, as actually played 
by Phillidor and his contemporaries. By G. WALKER. 
Price 6s. cloth. 

4. STURGES’s GUIDE tothe GAME of DRAUGHTS, 
with many — d Games played out. Revised by G. 
Wacker. 5s. cloth. 

5. THE C RIBB: AGE-PLAYER'S TEXT-BOOK; a 
complete and easy Guide. By G. Water. Price ds. 6d 
bound and gilt. 

“*Mr. Walker I 
other man living.” 

London: S#HERWooD, 
noster Row. 


rENHE ANATOMY of MARRIAGE in 
its Philosophical, Domestic, and Hygienic relations, 
with curious Cases, ¢ ‘orrespondeuce, Anecdotes, &c. 
Medical Thesis for the closet perusal of those denied or 
diffident, yet desirvuus of realizing social happiness, ma- 
rital attributes, and healthy perpetuity, with numerous 
Engravinys. By PHiLenor, M.D. Price 2s.; by post, 3s. 
Suerwoop, 23, Paternoster Row; Carvatuo. 147, 
Fleet Street; Mann, 39, Cornhill, 


s doue more for these games than any 
— Metropolitan Magazine. 
Gusert, and PrPER, 





Pater- 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





Nearly Ready, Price 4s. 
HIST; Its History and Practice, 
By an Amatevr. 
Its Illustrations designed by Kenny Meapows, and 
Engraved by Smrrn and Linton. 
“ The play's the thing.””—Hamrer. 
Bert and Woop, Fleet Street. 





s Day is Published, post 8v« 
OOD, "AND ITS IN FLUEN CE ON 
HEALTH and DISEASE; or an ACCOUNT of 
the EFFECTS of DIFFERENT KINDS of ALIMENT 
on the HUMAN BODY. 
By Marruew Truman, M.D. 

« Every one ouglit to peruse it, especially those suffer- 
ing from derangements of the digestive organs.’ 
Church of England Quarterly Review. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OP *s * RECORDS 
OF A GOOD MAN'S LIFE 
Published this Day, foolscap 8vo. pp. 386, 7s. cloth, 
RA ME L R; 
A STORY OF ALSACE. 
By Meta oon 
A Translation, edited by the Rev. 
thor of ‘‘ Records of a Good Man’s Shite, ed 
Illustrations. 
Londou: Loyeman, Brown, Green, ard Lonemans. 


On On Thursday, October 20th, will be Published, in3 vols. 
royal 8v0. coutaining nearly 3,000 pages, 51. 5s. bds. 


[HE LAW OF NISI PRIUS, 
Evidence in Civil Actions, Arbitration, ond 
Awards: with an Appendix of the New Rules, the 
Statutes of Set-off, Interpleader, aud Limitation, and the 
Decisions thereon. 
By Arcata. Joun Stepuens, Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 


Published This Day, feap.  8v0. pp. », 254, 5s. c cloth, 
HE PARENT'S ILAND- BOOK ; 


or, Guide to the Choice of Professions, E mploy- 
ments, and Situatious; containing Useful and Practical 
information on the subject of placing out Young Men, 
and of obtaining their Education with a view to particular 
Occupations. By J. C. Hupson, Esq. 
Author of ‘* Plain Directions for Making Wills.”’ 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 


Published This Day, Seventh E oe 8vo. pp. 1158, 
Price 21s. boars 
LEMENTS OF “MEDICAL 
JURISPRUDENCE, 
By T. R. Brcx, M.D. and J. B. Becx, M.D. 
Seventh Edition, brought down to the Present Time, 
including the Notes of Dr. Dunlop aud Dr. Darwall. 
London: Loxemayn, Brown, and Co.; WuitrTaKER 
and Co.; S. Hieniey; Stmpxin and Co. Edinburgh: 
Brackwoop and Sons. 


LIFE IN S SWE 2DE Ny. 
On Tuesday, October 25th, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. bds. 
E NEIGHBOURS; 
A Story of Every-day Life. 
By FrepertKa Bremer. 
Translated by Mary Howirrr. 

*,* The Authoress may justly be termed the ‘ Miss 
Austin of Sweden.’ Her works have been extremely 
popular in her native country, and in Germany alone 
three editions of them have appeared in rapid succession, 

London: Loxeman, Brown, Gur EN, aud Lonemans. 
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Just Published, in Bvo. cl loth, Pri rice = 
A TTICA AND ATHENS; an Inquiry 
into the Civil, Moral, and Religious Institutions, 
&c. of the Inhabitants; the Rise and Decline of the 
Athenian Power, and the Topography and the Choro- 
graphy of Ancient Athens and Attica, witha Map and 
Plan. Translated from the German of K. G. Miller, 
Grotefend, and Others. 
By Joun cone! Locxuart, F.R.A.S. 
Ricnarp Groompnring®, 5, Paternoster Row, London. 





This Day is Published, a Second Edition, with Two Ad- 
ditional Letters on the Recent >" written 
during a second visit, in 12mo. 5s. elotl 

OTES OF A TC UR “IN THE 
MANUFACTURING DuSTRICT OF LANCA- 
SHIRE, in a Series of Letteis to b's Grace the Areh- 
bishop of Dablin. 
By W. Cooxe Taytor, LL.D. of Trinity Coliege, 
Dublin, 
Author of ‘* The Natural History of Society, &c. 
Dowcan and Matco LM, 37, Paternoster Row. 





~ ADAM C CLARI ARKE’ S LIFE AND LABOU RS. 
Just Published, in _ Price a oom, with a highly- 


shed Port 
HE LIF E "AND LA BOURS OF 
ADAM CLARKE, 


LL.D. 
Second Edition, Revised, Corrected, and considerably 
Enlarged. 

**We compliment the author on the completion of a 
work alike amusing and instructive, and cordially re- 
commend it to all classes of readers, whether Disseuters 
or Episcopalians.’’—/estminster Review, 

“ This sketch of the ‘ Life and Labours’ 
tinguished man is a very fair one.’’— Church 
Quarterly. 

London: Loxeman and Co. Paternoster Row; and 
N. Bruce, Peterborough Court, Fleet Street. 


of a distin- 
if England 





shed, in 2 vols. 8vu. with coloured 


s, Price 21s. cloth, 
DOME S‘i TC RESIDENCE IN 
SWITZERLAND. 
By Enizanets Strutt. 
Author of “ Six Weeks on the Ix 
and Changes,’’ &« 
In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 10s ec ond Plate 
A PEDESTRIAN TOUR THROUGH C ALABRI A 
ND SICILY. 
By Artavr Joun Sravrt. 
New Nove By Miss Burpon. 
THE POPE AND THE ACTOR. 
By the Author of ‘*‘ Seymour o: Ludley.”” The “ Friends 
of Fontainbleau,”’ &c. 
The New Novel, Now Ready, in 3 vols. 
SECRET ASSOCIATIONS. 
T. C, Newsy, Mortimer Street; and T. W. Boone. 





Shortly will be Put lis 
Pla 
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| from the 


CHURCH MUSIC. 
Under the sanction of his Royal Highness Prince Albert. 
HE NATIONAL PSALMIST. 
By Caarves Danvers Hackett. 
Will be Ready on the Ist of December, in 1 vol. cloth 
boards, lettered, Price 26s. 
nearly 200 pages of Music; cousisting of 
Psalm Tunes, Chants, Responses, and Anthems — Au 
Historical Essay on Psalmody (9 pages)—A Comp!ete 
System of Chauting— Preface to the Work — List of 
Subscribers, &e. 
Subscribers’ Names intended for insertion in the List 
must be sent to the Author previous tothe Ist of Nov. 
Rotherham, Oct. 12th, 1842. 


Conrents: 


Gennine E aie on. 
HE JOHN TE COPE 
QUA hE Ss. 
Price ls. 6d. containing the amie a and 
Popular Airs, 
“* Hey Johnnie Cope.” 
“Up in the Morning's no for me. 
“Get up and Bar the Door.”’ 
“Were a’ Noddin.’ 
“ Ye Watchful Guardians of the Fair! "’ 
** Carle now the Queen's come.”’ 
Arranged for the Pianoforte, by Carnie SLEEpINsKr. 
To be had of Messrs. Monro and May, 11, Holborn 
Bars; and Messrs Cramer, Apvison, and Beare, 201, 
Regent Street, London. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
Now Ready, Part I. to IIL. — ls. to be continued 
Mont 
HE HISTORY ‘OF FREDERICK 
the GREAT, Translated from the German of 
Kugler, by Epwarp A. Monrtarty, A.B. very neatly 
printed in super royal S8vo. and will be illustrated by 
pearly four hundred spirited Engravings, in the first style 
of German Art, by Apo.pa Menzen. 
*,* The Trade may be supplied with Showboards on 
application. 
London : GeorGe Virtue ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 


PROFESSOR DUNBAR’S GREEK LEXICON. 
Lately Published, in 1 thick vol. royal 8vo. pp. 1,600, 
Price 40s. in cloth; or 42s. bound in calf, 

NEW GREEK-ENGLISH AND 
ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON; with an AP- 
PENDIX, containing Terms of Botany, Mineralogy, 
Natural History, &c. as used by the Greek Classical 
Writers. 
By Grorce Dunnar, A.M. F.R.S.E. 
Aud Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 
Printed for Maciacuian, Srewart, and Co. Edin- 
burgh ; Srmpxin, Marsuarn, and Co.; Wuarrraker and 
Co.; and all Wholesale Houses in London. 











13, Great Marlborough Street, October 15. 
MR. COLBURN HAS JUST PUBLISHED THE 
FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
| OF MARY QUEEN OF 
SCOTS, ani Documents connected with her per- 
sonal history, now first Published, with an Tutroduction 
by Aanes Srricxnanp. Author of ‘* The Lives of the 
Queens of England.’ 2 vols, small 8vo, with Portrait. 
THE NABOB AT HOME; or, THE RETURN TO 
ENGLAND. By the Author of « L ife in India.’’ 3 vols. 
*¢ This novel will afford no less amusement to those of 
our countrymen and women who have closed their career 
in India, and are enjoying its results at home, than valu- 
able and difficult to be procured information, to those who 
are looking to that country as the arena of their futare 
struggle for fortune or fame.”’—Sun. 
The Following are Just Ready. 


Il. 
EXPEDITION to CHINA, 
commencement of the War to the present 
Period, with Sketches of the Manners and Customs of 
that singular and hitherto almost unknown country. By 
Commander J. Exsior Brneuam, R.N. Late First Lieut. 
of H. M.S. Modeste. small 8vo. with [lustra- 
tions. : 
SELF-DEVOTION;; or, the History cf Katharine Ran- 
dolph. By the Author of «The Only Daughter.’ Edited 
by the Aathor of “ The Subaltern.”? 3 vols. 
Henry Corsrrn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 


NARRATIVE OF THE 


2 vols. 





NEW ALMANACK. 
On November 24th will be Pablishied, by the COMPANY 
; A’ IONE RS, Price 1s. consisting of about 100 





nted pe 
FARMER'S CALENDAR, and 


INSTRUCTION in the 


ely-pri 
UE 
DIARY of GENERAL 








MOST IMPROVED MODES of AGRICULTURE and | 


being au Almanack of Daily 
Kingdom for the year 1343, 


GARDENING; 
Information for the United 

To be continued annually. 
London: Printed for the Company of Stationers; 
Sold by G. Greennint, at their Hall, Ludgate Street. 
At the same time will be Published, by the Company, 
the following Almanacks for 13 


and 


3— s. d. 





FRANCIS MOORE'S ALMANACK ..... oscce UE 
GOLDSMITIVS ALMANACK, Enlarged...... 0 
THE <- ADY’S aud GENTLEMAN'S DIALY, 

unit ap esas 4 
JOIN , ARTRIDGE ) AC sestacce OF 
MOORE'S ALMANAC K IMPROVED 20.22, 09 
CLERICAL ALMANACK.........00..+. v 9 


— SHEET ALMANAC eat on a Cop per- 





pli 
white s CELESTIAL ATLAS; ¢ or Ne wE pe 











SIE a. cinwcvscetsncesrecsscuses Coseene 0 
THE CLEKGY MAN S ALMAN: ACI 2 6 
THE ENGLISHMAN’S AND FAMIL y AU 

a ares eee ee or ee 1 0 
THE MECHANICS’ ALMANAC! K and ENGI- 

NEEKS’ YEAR-BOOK ...... sesvercseeccces. A © 
THE MEDICAL ALMANACK .....c.cessee 1 0 
THE STATIONERS’ ALMANACK (with a 

beautifal Engraving) .......eseeeeee oes 20 
WING'S SHEET ALMANAC Ki 0 6 
THE VESTRY ALMANACK, on ¢ 0 6 


Also, Almanacks of all the Counties, Pri ice Gd. each. 

*,* In compliance with many applications for the pur- 
pose, it is iutended to append a Sheet fur Advertisements 
to the following Almanacks, viz.—the Farmer's, the 
Englishman's, the Mechauics’, the Medical, White’s 
Ephemeris, and the Lady s aud Geutleman’s Diary. Ad- 
verlisements must be sent before Nov. Ist, and Bills for 





Insertion befure Nov. 10th. 


and Useful | 


} surrouud him.’ 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 153, is this Day Published. 
Contents. 
1. Alison’s History of Europe. 
2, The Hon. and Rev. Mr. Keppel’s Life of Admiral 
Lord Keppel. 


3. Taylor's Edwin the Fair. 

4. Berryer’s Autobiographical Recollections. 

5. Government of India—its Constitution and Depart- 
ments. 

6. Madame de Sévigné and her Contemporaries. 

7. The Biographical Dictionary of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Kuowledge. 

8. The late Session of Parliament. 


Londou : Loxnomay, Brown, and Co, Ediuburgh: A, 


and C, Brack. 
rE LONDON MEDICAL 
GAZETTE, Publishing in Weekly Numbers and 
Mouthly Parts, and so arranged as to form a Repository 
of Original Essays, by the most eminent Professional 
Men in the Kingdom, and a Complete Record of the 
Medical Sciences at Home and Abroad. 

The principal Articles in course of publication, are 

THE LECTURES ON MIDWIFERY of Dr. R. Luz, 
of London; the 

PHYSIOLOGICAL LECTURES of Dr. 
Edinburgh; 

LECTURES on the PATHOLOGY of the URINE, 
by Dr. G. Birp; and 

CLINICAL LECTURES from Various Sources, com- 
menciog with those of Dr. Law aiE, of Glasgow. 

A New Series was commeuced on the Ist “ot October; 
of which Three Numbers have now appeared, contaiu- 
ing Original Communications by 
Dr. Guy, Professor of Fo- | Dr. Burton, St. 

rensic Medicine, King’s Hospital, 

College, Mr. Smee, 
Dr. Moore, of Dublin, pensary, 
Dr. Douglas, of Glasgow, | Mr. James, Westminster 
Dr. Ayres, of Thame, Hospital, 

Mr, Chalmers, of the Cape | Dr. Williams, University 
of Good Hope, College, 

Mr. ~ i Middlesex Hos- | Mr. Stainthorpe, of Hex- 
vita ham, 

ME Flader, of Lymington, | Mr. Bartrum, of Bath, 
Mr. May, of Keading, Mr. Grantham, of Crayford, 
The Vols. forthe Session 1841-2 are Just Completed, 
Price 23. 4s. beards. 

London: Lonoman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 
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Knox, of 


Thomas's 


Aldersgate Dis- 





POPULAR 


Large 8vo. 








HITTAKER’S 
LIBRARY. 


Copyright Editions. 










aie S SURVE . OF *aaaaiiieah Edited by s. d. 
J. Tuows, AS A PRT eT eee 5 6 
RANKE S HISTORY OF THE POPE 

lated by W. K. Keniy, B.A. Parts | 40 
D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY OF THE | 

TION. , Translated by W. K. 

Parts 1, 2, and 3, each. 3 6 
KOCH S HISTORY OF EU ROPE. ehneiea een 6 0 
BROWNING’S HISTORY of the HUGUENOTS 6 0 
CARRICK’'S LIFE OF WALLACE,.........+. 3 0 
SELLS LIFE OF MARY QUEEN ‘OF SCOTS 3 6 
THIERRY S HISTORY OF THE NORMAN 

CONQUEST . UTI Cer Te eT 7 0 
THE FAVOU RITE “Or NATU RE. A Tale. 

Fourth Edition. .......0+-+..0.- ecu ienesbenens 6 
INGLIS’S SWITZERLAND, ae 3.0 
INGLIS S TALES OF ARDENNES. New Edit. 10 
ae LECIURES ON ASTRO- 

PIE Uo nce boencascectevdeseeuteuseseveseers 20 





ound in eloth aud le tt Te oie: extra each. 


Elegantly t 
Ave Mi aria Lau aue. 


Wurrraker and Co, 





JU ST PL B LISHED BY 
SMITH, ELDER, AND CO. 
65, CORNHIL L. 
Price 8s. post Svo. c 
TINIE CHRISTIAN ‘S “SUNDAY 
COMPANION, beiug Reflections in Piose and 
Verse on the Collect, E pistle, and Gospel, ani Proper 
Lessons for each Sunday, with a View to tlicir imme- 
diate connexion. By Mrs. J. A. Saraant. 
Price 5s. post 8vo. cloth, illustra'ed with Lithographic 


lates, a 
TARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE 
MOSQUITO SHORE during the Years 
1839, 1840, and 1441; with an Account of Truxillo, and 
the adjaceut Islands of Bonaeca and Roatan. 
By Tuomas Youna. 

‘© This volume may be considered as conveying the 
best and latest information. The author appears through- 
out the Narrative to speak with truth aud candour.”’— 
Literary Gazettes 

** Every thing is told with the freshness of an ardent 
ameut delighted with the novelty of the position in 
is thrown, and the beauties of nature which 
’—Weekiy Chronicle. 

HON. H.W. PETRE’'S NEW ZEALAND. 
_ —* vo. with a Map and Plates, Price 
th, the Fifth Edition of 
N ACCOU NT OF Tilk SETTLE- 
LA MENTS of the NEW ZEALAND COMPANY; 
trom Persona! Obervation during a Kesidence there, 
By the Honourable Henry Winniam Pere. 
‘ This is a valuable coutribution to our sourees of in- 











on the 





temper 
which he 


THE 


Now Ready, 


| rei itiun respecting New Zea and, aud the best proof 


of the author's very favourable opinion of the country, 
is his mi usin ig immediate arrangements to return there as 
a colouist. 
Price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
TARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE 
I IN VARIOUS PARTS OF NEW ZEALAND, 
together with a Description of the present State of the 
COMPANY'S SETTLEMENTS. 
By Cuakves Herarny. 
«Of all the little works about the New Z 
ments, Mr. Heaphy’s will best tell the 
they are like.’’—Sypectator. 
In demy Svo. Price Is. 
R EMARKS on NELSON, the Latest 
Ay Settlement of the NEW ZEALAND COMPANY, 
Productions, Native Inhabitants, Geo- 
and Capabilities, &c. 
Enver, avd Co. 65, Cornhill. 


fealand settles 
inquirer what 





its Climate, Soil, 
graphical Situation, 
Londo . Suira, 





= aes 

London : Printed by Jones Ciayron, of No. | UP 7, Wiudsor 
Court, Strand; and Published by him at No, 9, Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, sarurpay, 15th Ocropsr 1842. 
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